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NOTE ON THE LANGUAGES OF ABYSSINIA. 


| —The Semitic Languages of the High Plateau. 


Amharic, though spoken over a comparatively small area, is 
the official language of the Abyssinian Empire owing to the 
ascendancy of the Kingdom of Shoa established by the Emperor 
Menelik (1889-1913). It has since become the language of com- 
merce over large tracts of the lowlands, notably in the Galla areas 
along the trade routes into French Somaliland, British Somaliland 


| and the Sudan. 


Its main characteristics are Semitic, and are derived from the 
old Ethiopic language, Ge’ez, which came to Africa from the Yemen 
and survives as the liturgical language of the Abyssinian Church. 

Ge’ez was the language of the old kingdom of Axum, and its 
closest modern derivatives are the languages of the northern part 
of the plateau; Tigrinya, spoken by some 500,000 people in the 
Tigre province of northern Abyssinia and over the border into 
South Eritrea, and Tigrin (closer still to Ge’ez), which is spoken 
by twenty-three tribes, numbering perhaps 100,000, in the northern 
and north-western highlands of Eritrea. 

Amharic has one or two southerly outposts. Ten widely 
differing dialects spoken by the Guragi, to the south-west of Addis 
Ababa, show characteristics which betray their Semitic origin, 
and a dying Semitic language called Harrari is spoken by the 
Moslems of Harrar. 


I|—The Hamitic Languages. 
(a) On the Plateau.—Amharic, though Semitic, shows signs of 
having been imposed on an earlier Hamitic language spoken by 
the people who inhabited the plateau before the Semites, and 
islands of more primitive Hamitic languages survive to this day. 

Two of these are in Eritrea: The first, Beja, is spoken on the 
north-western frontier and over it into the Sudan; it is fast becoming 
Arabized. The second is Bilen, the language of the Bojo tribe 
living to the south of the main Eritrean railway. 

In Abyssinia primitive Hamitic Agau dialects are spoken, 
notably by the Fallasha Jews, who live in the loop of the Takkaze 
river, by a few tribes in the neighbouring highlands of Lasta and, 
farther west, in the Kwara and Agaumeder districts which begin 
to slope towards the Sudanese frontier and the Nile valley. 


(5) In the Lowlands.—Three Hamitic languages are spoken, 
in a variety of dialects, each over a large area of the lowlands. 

Danakil, or Afar, is the language of the hot lowland desert 
running from the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway to the Red Sea 
coast. Hamitic-speaking peoples inhabit the whole of Southern 
Eritrea, the northernmost outpost being Shoho, spoken by a tribe 
some 40,000 strong around the south of Annesley Bay, where 
Napier landed on his way to Magdala. 
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Somali, which is spoken in a variety of dialects from Jibut 
(French Somaliland) to Kismayu (at the mouth of the Juba river 
penetrates into Abyssinia in the Ogaden country, and is also spokep 
in the Chercher province, just to the west of Harrar. 

Galla languages spread from the Boran province on the Kenya 
border north to Harrar, all over Southern Shoa, where many 
natives are bilingual, and west to the platinum-bearing Walleg, 
country on the Sudan border. 

The highland province of Wollo is a Galla-speaking island, the 
result of a sixteenth century Galla inroad. 

In the south-west the languages of Sidamo, Kaffa, Gimirra 
and Wollamo bear some relation to the Galla tongues, but the 
influence of negroid languages has been considerable, and their 
Hamitic character can be traced only by lengthy comparisons. 
They represent so mixed a breed that they are classified by many 
linguistic experts as Nilo-Abyssinian. 


III.—The Nilotic Languages. 


Pure Nilotic languages are spoken in the western frontier 
lowlands of Abyssinia, and have penetrated farthest into the 
Empire along the trade routes. Anuak, Nuer and other Sudanese 
dialects are spoken along the valley of the Sobat as far as and 
beyond the Anglo-Sudanese trading station at Gambela, and 
farther north, a smaller spear-head penetrates into Abyssinia 


and Eritrea along both banks of the Mareb. In the South the 
negroid tribes of the Omo basin, pure Nilotic in race and tongue, 


have numerous languages of their own. 
E.M. 
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6 
SOME FIGURES OF NAVAL STRENGTHS, 


N connection with the presentation of their case by the repre- 
sentatives of the principal Powers at the Naval Conference jt 
may be of value to give an outline of the relative positions jp 

respect of naval strengths as at the end of the present year. [t 
is especially interesting to note what proportion of the vessels 
of each country, under each category, are either obsolete already 
or will be over-age within the next two or three years. 


As to Capital Ships. (Battleships and Battle-Cruisers) : 


Great Britain possesses 15 vessels, of which 3 are obsolete, 8 will 
be over-age next year, and I over-age in 1937." This leaves 3, 
completed in 1920 and 1927. 

The U.S.A. possesses 15 vessels, of which 3 are obsolete, 4 will 
be over-age next year, and I over-age in 1937. This leaves 7, 
completed in the period 1918 to 1923, so that the most recent are 
already 12 years old. 

Japan possesses 9 vessels, of which 4 are obsolete, and 2 become 
over-age in 1937. This leaves 3, completed in 1918-1921, so that 
the most recent is 14 years old. 

In the case of all three countries there are no new battleships 
either building or projected. 

France possesses g vessels, of which 7 are obsolete, and the 
other 2 become over-age next year. She has 3 building, however, 
and I projected.’ 

Italy possesses 4 vessels, of which 3 are obsolete and the fourth 
becomes over-age next year. She has 2 building, both of 35,000 
tons. 

Germany possesses 5 vessels, of which 3 are obsolete. The 
other two are the so-called “ pocket-battleships ’’ of 10,000 tons 
allowed under the Versailles Treaty. She also has 3 building, of 
which 2 will be of 26,000 tons, and the third a pocket-battleship of 
10,000 tons. 


As to Crutsers : 

Great Britain has 54 vessels, of which 22 are obsolete.’ She 
also has g building and 3 projected, for 2 of which orders have 
been placed. As to the tonnage of these, 17 are of between 9,000 
and 10,000 tons, and 2 of between 8,000 and 9,000 tons. Seven 
are of some 7,000 tons, and the rest of smaller size. 

The U.S.A. possesses 26 vessels, of which 1 is obsolete. As to 
tonnage, 15 are of between 9,000 and 10,000 tons, and 11 are of 





(1) The length of life of battleships was fixed at 20 years by the London Treaty 
of 1930. 

(2) These four are to be: Two of 26,500 tons, and two of 35,000 tons. 

(3) The life of a cruiser is 16 years, but by the 1930 Treaty cruisers laid down 
after the end of 1919 are not overeage until 20 years, 
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7,000 tons. She also has 12 building, all of which are of 10,000 
tons displacement.’ 

Japan possesses 40 vessels, of which 11 are obsolete (5 being 
already 35 years old). She also has 3 building and 1 projected. 
As to tonnage, 12 are of between 9,000 and 10,000 tons, 2 are of 
between 8,000 and 9,000 tons, and 5 of some 7,000 tons. The 
; vessels building and projected are of 8,500 tons. 

France possesses 17 vessels, of which 4 are obsolete. She has 
; building, all of 7,600 tons. Of the vessels completed 7 are of 
10,000 tons, and 4 of 7,000 to 8,000 tons with one old vessel of 
11,000 tons. France also possesses 30 flotilla leaders of between 
2,000 and 2,600 tons, which are classed as cruisers by the terms of 
the 1930 Treaty.* There are also 2 of these vessels building, of 
2,884 tons. 

Italy possesses 27 cruisers, 11 of which are obsolete. She also 
has 3 building, of between 7,000 and 8,000 tons. Of her completed 
vessels 7 are of 10,000 tons, 2 are of 8,000 to 9,000 tons,‘ and 8 of 
5,000 to 6,000 tons. 

Germany possesses 6 vessels, of 6,000 tons (one is of 5,400 
tons) and has 2 building, both of 10,000 tons. 


As to Aircraft Carriers : 
Great Britain possesses 8 vessels, 1 of which is obsolete. Four 


are of 22,000 tons odd, and there is 1 building of a similar size. 

The U.S.A. possesses 4 vessels (one obsolete), 2 of which are 
of 33,000 tons. She also has 3 building, two of which are of some 
20,000 tons. 

Japan possesses 6 vessels, one of which is obsolete. As to 
tonnages, 2 are vessels of 26,900 tons, and 2 are of 14,000 and 
17,000 tons respectively. There are 2 building and 1 projected. 

France and Italy have no under-age aircraft carriers, except for 
one French vessel of 10,000 tons, belonging to a special class allowed 
by the London Treaty. 


As to Submarines : 

Great Britain possesses 51 vessels, of which 14 are obsolete.* 
She has 9 building. 

The U.S.A. possesses 84 vessels, of which 45 are obsolete. She 
has 16 building. 

Japan possesses 57 vessels, of which 11 are obsolete. She has 
10 building. 

France possesses 82 vessels (including 8 minelayers), of which 
g are obsolete. She has 8 building and 2 projected. 

Italy possesses 64 vessels, of which 11 are obsolete, while she 
has 13 building. H.L. 


(1) Two of these are not actually under construction yet. 
(2) France did not ratify the London Treaty of 1930. 
(3) The life of submarines was fixed at 13 years by the 1930 Treaty 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 

December 3rd.—The first direct attack by the forces of Ras Kass, 
on the Italian lines took place at Shelikot, south of Makale. The 
Italians claimed to have beaten it off with considerable loss. 

According to reports from Asmara the Abyssinians were , 
reconnoitring detachment from a large force stationed north of Amba 
Alagi. 

Marshal Badoglio was reported to have ordered all the natives 
in the occupied territory to surrender their arms. 

Italian reports stated that large consignments of arms and 
munitions were arriving from British, Belgian and German sources, 
while agents of several nationalities in Addis Ababa were offering 
modern equipment of all sorts. 


December 4th.—Gorahai and Gerlogubi were declared officially to 
be unoccupied by the Italians. 

In the north Abyssinian reports claimed the successful ambushing 
of an Italian force on its way to Karnale. 


December 5th.—Italian official reports described the scouring of 
Tembien as now finished, and also stated that several minor chiefs in 
the Azbi zone had submitted. 

December 6th.—Dessie was bombed by several Italian aeroplanes 
and the Palace and American hospital were badly damaged. 

The Emperor telegraphed to the Secretary-General of the League 
stating that it had been evident to him since hostilities began that 
the Italians had adopted the policy of destroying his people “ not by 
the use of their own troops, but solely by that of mechanical means 
and of native troops recruited in Italian colonies.” 

The bombardment of open towns, such as Dabat and Gondar, 
and of numerous villages containing neither troops nor means of defence 
were undeniably violations of international law. The last action, at 
Dessie, had been established by four Red Cross doctors and by several 
British and U.S. press correspondents. ‘“* We ourselves,” he said, “* have 
established the death of a woman and of two children, and the American 
hospital, which carries . . . the markings of the Red Cross, has been 
seriously damaged.” 

Patrol encounters were reported to be occurring frequently in 
the north. At a place about half-way between Adowa and Lake Tana 
Italian aeroplanes bombed a caravan route. 

December 7th.—An Italian communiqué reported the occupation 
of Abbi Addi, the capital of Tembien. In the Ogaden chiefs of the 
Rer Ugas Nur made their submission to the Italian political authorities 
at Gorahai. 

The bombing of Dessie was stated, by Italian headquarters, to 
have been confined to military encampments and the fortified enclosure 
where the Emperor was known to be. 

Abyssinian reports stated that Dessie was again attacked by air, 
but without effect. Thcy also declared that on the previous day 
40 bombs had fallen within the Adventist hospital enclosure, five 
striking the hospital itself. The casualties from the raid were given 
as 53 dead and 200 injured. 

The Government denied that Dessie was a troop centre, and 
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said the only armed units in the town were the police. Also there 
were no anti-aircraft guns there. 

Gondar and Dabat were also bombed the previous day, and orders 
had been given for them to be evacuated by day. 

Dejasmatch Haile Selassie Gugsa was stated to have sent a letter 
to the chiefs in the Tigré area asking them to join Italy. 

The Foreign Minister sent a telegram to the League Secretariat 
containing a declaration from the Red Cross, signed by six doctors 
at the Tafari Makonnen American Hospital at Dessie. This stated 
that the premises were visibly marked with the international emblem 
of the Red Cross, but that incendiary bombs, explosive shrapnel bombs 
and aerial torpedoes had the previous day been dropped on all the 
Red Cross dressing stations, on which the emblems were displayed in 
large numbers. 

Five bombs were dropped on the Hospital building proper, which 
contained 65 sick and wounded, and a nurse was wounded. Forty 
bombs fell on the enclosure containing the dressing stations, which 
were plainly visible, and some scores of victims had been “ killed or 
wounded by these atrocious and cruel demonstrations, contrary to 
all conventions.” 

December 8th.—Abyssinian forces belonging to Ras Desta were 
bombed from the air between the Rivers Web and Dawa, and the 
advance guard retreated, but the main body was stated to be continuing 
its march towards Dolo. 

The Emperor received a message from Ras Desta reporting the 
occupation of Ato, on the Italo-Ethiopian border, midway between Dolo 
and the Webbe Shibeli, after severe fighting. 

December oth.—It was considered, in Addis Ababa, extremely 
unlikely that the Emperor would agree to cede any territory at all to 








































dar, Italy in the Tigré ; concessions in Ogaden might be possible, however. 

ence Italian press statements re bombing of Dessie. (See Italy). 

1, at December 10th.—Reports reached the capital that 50 of Ras 

eral Gugsa’s bodyguard had returned to the Ethiopian lines; also that 

lave the Italians had withdrawn most of their garrison from Makale, and 

ican that the territory north and west of the town had nct been cleaned up. 

December 11th.—An air raid alarm caused part of the population 
' of Addis Ababa to take to the hills and to air shelters, and inmates 
in : 

i of the Central Hospitals were removed. 





Official opinion in the capital condemned the published terms of 
settlement, and it was emphasized that the thought of Italian com- 














he mercial or colonial penetration could not be entertained. The Emperor, 
“04 it was repeated, would not yield an inch of Tigré except to force. 

om Previous proposals of exchanges of territory, involving the cession 
‘i of part of the Ogaden had excluded the Fafan Valley, which contained 

petroleum deposits and was also the natural defence of Harar. 

- Issue of statement by Ethiopian Legation in Paris. (See France), 
ir. December 12th—The Emperor was reported to have made a 
y statement to the Havas Agency at Dessie in which he pointed out that 
re in Paris and before tne Committee of Five Ethiopia had accepted 





every concession compatible with her dignity in order to avert an 
Italian aggression, and yet aggression was committed. They could 
never yield to force unprovoked by them. 
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According to Abyssinian reports the Italians had transferreg 
their headquarters in the north from Makale to Haussen, which wa 
regarded as explaining the apparent withdrawal from the forme 
place. 

Italian reports mentioned fighting between Abyssinian troops 
and Aussa tribesmen, south of the Danakil plain. This was considere 
to confirm a report that the Sultan of Aussa was hostile to the 
Abyssinians. 

December 13th.—Italian telegram to Geneva regarding bombing 
of Dessie. (See Italy). 

Letter to the League Secretariat from the Minister in Paris. (S¢, 
League of Nations). 

December 14th.—Publication of British White Paper containing 
Anglo-French proposals and text of London telegrams of December rot 
to the Ambassador in Addis Ababa. (See Great Britain). 

Dr. Hockman, in charge of the American ambulances in the 
Ogaden, was accidentally killed at Daggah Bur. 

December 15th—The Emperor was understood to be in cop. 
sultation, at Dessie, with the Foreign Minister and with Mr. Colson, 
his adviser. Official comment on the peace proposals drew attention 
to the fact that there was no mention in them of the treaty for a frontier 
guarantee which the Emperor had already asked for as an essential 
element of a final settlement. 

December 16th.—The Emperor made a declaration reading: “ We 
desire to state with all the solemnity and firmness which the situation 
demands to-day that our willingness to facilitate any pacific solution 
of this conflict has not changed, but that the act by us of accepting 
even in principle the Franco-British proposals would be not only a 
cowardice towards our people, but a betrayal of the League of Nations 
and of all the States which have shown that they could have con- 
fidence up to now in the system of collective security. 

““ These proposals are the negation and the abandonment of 
the principles upon which the League is founded. For Ethiopia they 
would consecrate the amputation of her territory and the disappearance 
of her independence for the benefit of the State which has attacked 
her. They imply the definite interdiction for her own people to par- 
ticipate usefully and freely in the economic development of about a 
third of the country, and they confide this development to her enemy, 
which is now making its second attempt to conquer this people.” 

He also said that the vital interest of Ethiopia was in question, 
and this took precedence over every other consideration, but he was 
not unmindful that the security of other weak or small States would 
be made doubtful if such a recompense should be accorded to a State 
condemned as the aggressor. 

Italian reports stated that air attacks had been made on the forces 
of Ras Desta Dantu, whose army had been located between Filta and 
Negelli, some 150 miles north-west of Dolo. A large Abyssinian 
force was reported to be concentrating in the Analle district. 

December 17th.—An Italian communiqué reported attacks by 
“notable enemy forces ” on observation posts on the Takkaze River 
near the ford of Mai-Timchet. The Eritrean troops had retired on 


the Dembeguina pass. 
Another Abyssinian force had forded the river 60 miles lower 
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down, to execute an outflanking movement in the Shire zone, and 
this led to an action which was still proceeding. 

The Emperor made a statement to the press in which he expressed 
nis “‘ supreme confidence” that the British Government and people 
would “‘ never willingly subscribe to terms so unjust and contrary 
to the Covenant ” as those put forward. He felt the cause of Ethiopia 


was a test case for world peace. 
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December 11th.—Speaking at a Heimwebhr rally in Vienna Prince 














IS. (See Starhemburg said he demanded the totalitarian State. No one was 
Ntaining entitled to have any individual programme, or to pursue any particular 
ber roth policy by the side of the all-embracing Patriotic Front. The leaders 
if the people were not inclined to wait much longer for those who were 
in the lingering outside, while those in it regarded themselves as privileged 
citizens, to whom should go all the important positions. 
in con. He added that the Anschluss was acceptable to them only if 
Colson Austria became the leading member of that Union. As to the restora- 
tention tion, it was not at the moment under discussion, nor would anything 
rontier be undertaken that could disturb the tranquility of their neighbours. 
sential 








“We December 1oth.—The Premier announced that the 1936 Budget 
uation would be balanced by an increase in revenue of some 340 million 






francs. It was necessary to reduce expenditure, but who would dare, 
he asked, in the existing troubled and disquieting circumstances, to 
cut down expenditure on national defence. 
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Canada. 


December 4th.—Both the Liberal and Conservative press criticized 
the Government for their repudiation of the initiative taken by the 
delegate at Geneva in respect of the proposal for an embargo on oil, 
coal, etc., to be added to economic sanctions. They were accused of 
impairing the solidarity of the British Commonwealth during an 


international crisis. 
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mm 8 The Toronto Globe (Liberal), declared that a united front by 
emy, the whole Commonwealth was the greatest guarantee that the world 
, had for the preservation of peace, and the only guarantee of safety 
tion, afforded an unarmed Dominion like Canada. 
_— The Government’s action suggested a break in the ranks of those 
ould striving for peace, and a retreat from “ this ill-advised statement ” 
tate was imperative for the sake of world peace and Imperial solidarity. 
loaies December 5th.—Mr. Mackenzie King, in a statement regarding 
ter the oil embargo question, pointed out that the Acting Premier’s state- 
hi ment had reference only to the origin of the proposal and not to its 
merits. A section of the press had misinterpreted the statement, 
“ which had sought to make it clear that the proposal was the League 
bs Committee’s, and not the Canadian Government’s proposal. 
i The Government would consider it on its merits. It knew nothing 
about it till it appeared in the press, and it had not disavowed it earlier 
_ because it was only lately that it had come to be referred to as “ the 






Canadian proposal.” 
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The Acting Premier’s statement did not in any way afiect Canad,’ 
attitude towards the League. 

December 6th.—An anti-Nazi demonstration occurred at Toronty 
outside the residence of the Acting German Consul-General. 

December toth.—Statement in British Parliament ve Trade Agree. 
ment with the U.S.A. (See Great Britain). 

December 12th.—The Minister of National Revenue announced 
that henceforth all goods enjoying British preferential rates would by. 
exempt from the system of arbitrary valuations for Customs purposes, 
(This settled a question as to the validity of Orders-in-Council issued 
before the Ottawa Conference, at which Canada undertook to exempt 
British goods from arbitrary valuations). 

December 13th.—The Dominion and Provincial Conference, sitting 
in Ottawa, closed with a plenary session at which a resolution was 
passed in favour of the Government having power to amend the 
Constitution, “‘ provided that a method satisfactory to the Dominion 
Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures can be devized.” 


China. 
December 4th.—Issue of statement by Embassy in London. (Se. 
Great Britain.) 

December 5th.—Sung Cheh-yuan issued a statement leaving the 
solution of the North China problem in the hands of Ho Ying-chin, 
the Minister of War. He then left Peking for Tientsin. 

The entire student body of the Peking National University issued 
a manifesto opposing autonomy. 

Japanese aeroplanes flew over Peking, Tientsin, Paoting, and 
Tsinanfu, dropping leaflets advocating autonomy. 

Statement ve North China by U.S. Secretary of State. (See U.S.A.) 

General Tada, the Commandant of the Kwantung Army, was 
«reported to have stated that if China broke an arrangement made by 
Ho Ying-chin, Japan would send “ unlimited ” numbers of troops into 
North China. At the same time he gave an assurance of protection 
for the Kailan mines, the North China Railways and other foreign 
interests. 

December 6th.—Seventeen Japanese aeroplanes visited Peking 
and flew over the residence of Ho Ying-chin and the Legation Quarter. 

The Japanese military authorities claimed that an agreement 
between General Umetsu and Ho Ying-chin in June allowed aeroplanes 
to fly anywhere in Hopei, but the Chinese stated that the document 
was merely a letter from General Umetsu couched in vague terms, and 
not an agreement. 

The faculties and teachers of all the universities and schools in 
Tientsin issued a statement denouncing autonomy. 

December 8th.—An agreement for the settlement ef the North 
China question was understood to have been reached, under which a 
Political Council for Hopei and Chahar was to be formed, along the 
lines of the Canton South-West Council. 

The Central Government was to retain (according to Chinese 
accounts) their existing powers in respect of military, judicial, foreign 
and financial affairs, and there was to be no autonomy or independence 
in North China. The Customs, salt and postal revenues were not to 
be touched, but other revenues were to be retained for the Council. 
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December gth.—Demonstrations against autonomy movement 
were made by some 2,000 students in Peking, who were dispersed by 
he police. 

‘ detachment of 100 Japanese troops arrived at Tungchow. 

Manchukuo troops from Dolonor attacked the Chinese special 
police at Kuyuan, in the demilitarized zone in Chahar, and killed 
thirteen men. 

December 10th—The Government forces in Hunan reported the 
recapture of Sinhwa, near Paoking, from the Communists. The 
armies of Ho Lung and Hsiao Keh were stated to be hemmed in on 
three sides, as troops from Hupeh and Kwangsi were marching against 


them from the north and the south. 
December 11th—The Manchukuo troops were reported to have 


occupied Kuyuan and Paochang. 

General Chang Chun, Governor of Hupeh, was appointed Foreign 
Minister of the National Government. 

December 12th.—Chiang Kai-shek was appointed President of 
the Executive Yuan, with Chiang Tso-pin as Minister of the Interior ; 
Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of Finance; Wu Ting-chang, Industry ; 
Ku Meng-yu, Commerce; Chang Kia-ngau, Railways; Wang Shih- 
chieh, Education ; General Ho Ying-chin, War; and Admiral Chen 
Shao-kuan, Minister of Marine. 

All except the Ministers of Education, Commerce and Marine were 
educated in Japan, and all were followers of Chiang Kai-shek except 
Ku Meng-yu and Wang Shih-chieh, who supported Wang Ching-wei. 

The Central Government announced the personnel of the Hopei- 
Chahar Political Council. Sung Cheh-yuan was chairman, and among 
the 17 members were Chin Teh-chun, the Mayor of Peking; Hsiao 
Cheng-yin, the Governor of Chahar; Chang Chih-chung, acting 
Governor of Chahar ; Chow Tso-min, Chairman of the Reserve Board 
at Tientsin ; and two ex-Premiers of the former Peking Government. 

Sung Cheh-yuan was appointed Governor of Hopei, and Shang 
Chen, Governor of Honan. 

The Japanese military spokesman at Tientsin stated that none 
of the revenues in the Demilitarized Zone would be remitted to Nanking. 
The Autonomous Council, under Yin Ju-ken, had, he said, reached no 
decision about allocating the proportion of the salt and Customs 
revenues for the service of foreign loans, but would probably make 
some arrangement. 

The Council were also considering the matter of the railway 
revenues. It expected the Kailan Mines to pay taxes to it, as they 
were dependent on the autonomous régime for protection. 

December 15th.—Tangku, the port of Tientsin, was the scene of 
fighting between Militia of the autonomous régime of Mr. Yin and 
the troops of Shang Chen. 

December 16th.—In an address to the new Cabinet, Chiang Kai-shek 
described the policy of the Government as, in foreign affairs, one of 
striving to preserve China’s freedom and equality. They were willing 
“to do their best to maintain international peace, but at the same 
time we shall not hesitate to make the last sacrifice in safeguarding 
the nation.” 

Several thousand Peking students demonstrated in protest against 
the formation of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council, and a number 
were injured in conflicts with the police. 
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The Minister of Education telegraphed to the Presidents of the 
universities in Peking urging them to dissuade the students from 
demonstrating and declaring strikes. Student troubles defeated thei; 
own purpose, but he was willing to receive suggestions if properly 
transmitted. 

December 17th.—According to reports from Kalgan the Japanes 
had delivered a series of demands to the Chahar authorities requiring 
the cession of five border districts to Manchukuo, including Kuyuan, 
Paochang, and Chiangpei. 

Many Japanese and Manchukuo troops were already in the first 
two of these areas and a Japanese force had arrived at Kalgan from 
Dolonor. 

The police from the Demilitarized Zone were reported to be in 
occupation of Tangku, Shang Chen’s troops having withdrawn. 


Cuba 


December 11th.—President Mendieta resigned, and handed over 
the Government temporarily to Dr. Barnet, the Under-Secretary oj 
State. The decision was the result of a political crisis arising from 
the withdrawal of the National Democratic Party from the campaign 
for the Elections. The Party considered that the President’s partisan- 
ship toward the Coalition did not give it sufficient guarantee of fair 
treatment at the polls. 

(The Coalition, of the three minority parties, had previously been 
ruled as illegal by the Election Tribunal, but a decision had just been 
given by an American authority that it was in accordance with the 
provisions of the electoral code and therefore legal). 

December 13th.—Dr. Barnet was elected provisional President, 
and was sworn in. The National Democratic Party announced satis- 
faction at the election, which was carried out by the Electoral Board 
provided for in the Constitution. 

Czechoslovakia. 

December 5th.—Dr. Otto Strasser was sentenced to five months’ 
imprisonment for offences against the wireless regulations. (He was 
the leader of the so-called Black Front, and had assisted the German, 
Herr Formis, to instal and work a transmitter near Prague. Formis 
had been murdered by Germans in January, 1935). 

December 6th.—Eight persons charged with military espionage on 
behalf of Germany were sentenced in Prague to rigorous imprisonment 
for prolonged terms. 

December 11th.—The Premier resigned, owing to dissensions among 
the parties over the election of a successor to President Masaryk. 

The President declined to accept the resignation, leaving it to the 
parties to compose their differences under the existing Government. 

December 14th.—President Masaryk formally announced his resigna- 
tion, on the ground that he did not feel strong enough for the arduous 
duties of the office. He recommended M. Benes as his successor. 

His last act as President was the signature of an amnesty for 
political prisoners. 

Danzig Free City. 

December 4th.—Opinion of the Hague Court as to decrees issued 
by the Senate. (See League of Natior:, Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice). 
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December 6th.—Sir Samuel Hoare’s reference to Egypt in his 
speech the previous day was considered to make the position of the 
Premier more difficult. The press stated that if it was true that Nessim 
Pasha had agreed with the suggestion for a committee to draft a new 
Constitution, why had he claimed that he was trying to revive the 
one of 1923 ? 

December 7th.—Serious rioting occurred in Cairo, in which a 
ynior British officer of the Police was seriously injured. Numerous 
demonstrations by bands of students, usually starting from the 
Lawyers’ Club, paraded the City and did much damage. 

The University reopened, but students wishing to attend were 
prevented by the Wafd element. gr 4 

December 8th.—Demonstrations continued, and the police were 
reported to have failed to intervene to prevent damage to property. 
The Government accordingly issued a statement warning the public 
that the police had been ordered to take stern measures to maintain 
order, and to use their firearms if necessary. 

The University and higher training colleges were again closed, 
and students were warned that they would be dismissed if they took 
part in demonstrations. 

December oth.—Further rioting occurred in Cairo, and the police 
were compelled to fire, killing a student. Numbers of school girls 
took part. 

The Wafd was understood to be canvassing the Liberal and other 
parties, with the object of securing a united front. A meeting took 
place between Mahmud Pasha and Maitre Makram Ebeid and Dr. 
Ahmed Maher, acting for the Wafd, and at a later meeting the latter 
met Aly Pasha Shamsi, leader of the dissident Wafdists, and Sidky 
Pasha, the former Premier. 

December toth.—The various groups reached agreement on sub- 
mitting a joint petition to the King for the restoration of the 1923 
Constitution forthwith. They also decided to send a Note to the British 
High Commissioner intimating that all parties had agreed to accept 
the draft treaty negotiated between Nahas Pasha and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson in 1930. 

December 11th.—The Cabinet decided to resign, and the Premier 
was understood to have informed his colleagues that the resignation 
had been made necessary by the British attitude on the question of 
the Constitution. 

December 12th.—The High Commissioner saw Nessim Pasha, who 
then summoned the Cabinet. Nessim subsequently saw the King, 
and after the audience announced that his Majesty had signed a rescript 
for the restoration of the 1923 Constitution. The decision of the 
Cabinet to resign was accordingly withdrawn. 

Nahas Pasha placed before the High Commissioner a Note pre- 
pared and signed by the members of the United Front declaring their 
readiness to agree to the 1930 draft treaty. 

December 13th.—The Royal rescript was published. It provided 
that the Constitution should enter into force from the date of the 
meeting of Parliament. The text was also published of the address 
presented to the King by the Premier, which stated that the British 
Government had not in reality been opposed to a return of the Con- 
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stitution. The delay in realizing the nation’s desire had been due ty 
a misunderstanding, which had been cleared up. 

The United Front published the Note to the High Commissione; 
This referred to the obstacles which stood in the way of Egypt 
development, and enumerated these as: (1) Capitulations ; (2) th 
existence of European direction in the Department of Public Security 
(3) non-existence of an adequate national defence force; (4) the 
exclusion of Egypt from the international concert. 

The absence of a regular treaty with Britain was also described 
as a constantly disturbing factor in Egypt’s internal politics. The 
Abyssinian crisis had emphasized her disabilities, since she was faced 
with the possibility of becoming a theatre of war. The co-operation 
with Britain which the crisis entailed and to which the country had 
readily consented provided an excellent opportunity for concluding 
the treaty negotiated in 1930. 

The document was signed by Nahas Pasha, Mahmud Pasha, 
Sidky Pasha and Yehia Ibrahim Pasha, representing the Wafd, the 
Liberals, the Shaab and the Ittehad Parties; also by Yehia Pasha, 
the ex-Premier, and the leaders of the dissident Wafdists. 

December 14th.—A British despatch rider was attacked in the 
streets in Cairo and was compelled to fire into the air, and demonstra- 
tions continued, in which schoolgirls and small boys took part. 

December 15th.—The High Commissioner sent a remonstrance to 
the Prime Minister, warning him of the serious consequences which 
might result from incidents such as that of the previous day. 

Nahas Pasha made a speech appealing to students to cease 
demonstrating. 

December 16th.—Statement by Mr. Eden in Parliament. (See 
Great Britain). 

December 17th.—The Prime Minister issued a communiqué in which 
he congratulated Nahas Pasha and the other leaders on achieving the 
United Front, and promised that the Constitution would be put into 
effect as soon as possible, and elections held. 

He also declared his intention of consulting, meanwhile, the 
President and members of the United Front regarding any important 
decisions which the Government might be required to take. 
Estonia. 

December 7th.—Some 100 members of the Liberators’ League, a 
Fascist body, were arrested on charges of plotting a coup d’etat for 
the overthrow of the Government by seizing the President of the 
Republic, General Laidoner, and other Ministers. 

Papers seized showed that the intention was to place Dr. Sirk, the 
Liberators’ leader, at the head of a Government. (He had escaped 
from prison in November, 1934, after his detention for heading the 
rising of March, 1934.) 


Finland. 


December 8th.—A Labour Conference opened in Helsingfors and 
was attended by the Prime Ministers of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


France. 
December 4th.—M. Herriot placed before M. Laval four principles 


as to conditions on which the Radicals would support the Government, 
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;,, the discussion by the Chamber and adoption in principle by the 
Government of the Chauvin Report (recommending measures to 
jimit the activities of the leagues) ; the same treatment for the Gouin 
Report (designed to regulate the carrying of arms by civilians and the 











en due to 


Missioner 







Egypt’ ‘rmation of stocks by unlicensed persons or bodies) ; the institution 

C (2) the of police court proceedings for incitements to murder in the press ; 

a) nd the transfer of the Garde Mobiles to the Department of the 
the 





Interior. 
M. Laval was understood to have accepted the first three, but 










en objected to the last, on the ground of the part which they might be 
ol he MF -alled upon to play in national defence. 

| aced The Premier received the Italian Ambassador and was reported 
eee 9 have made enquiries as to the attitude of his Government towards 
ee had certain suggestions which had been considered during conversations 
ncluding between the Quai d’ Orsay and the British Foreign Office. 






The main features of the British suggestions were understood 























Ee to be: (x) An exchange of territory between Italy and Abyssinia, 
p, the I ihe latter to receive a port in Eritrea and to cede border territory, 
asha chiefly in the north-east, including Adowa, but not Aksum ; she might 
also cede a limited area in the south-east, but not the whole of the 
in the Ogaden. (2) Abyssinia to receive a corridor linking the port with the 
—- hinterland. (3) Each party to acquire full ownership of, and sovereignty 
over, the territory thus acquired. (4) Italy to have special economic 
por ” idvantages in the south-west. 
which December 6th._During the debate on the political leagues, M. 
\barnegaray made a proposal, on behalf of the Croix de Feu, that the 
~— leagues should disarm and dissolve themselves, in so far as they had 
(See , military character. 
mg He declared that the Croix de Feu had not collected a store of 
whicl arms anywhere, but said the disarmament of all the leagues must be 
“te the final objective of whatever steps were taken. He therefore proposed 
6 the that they should pass a Bill providing that any citizen found a'med 
_ in public should be arrested and imprisoned, and that any foreigner 
h found carrying arms should be expelled from France. 
Mase M. Blum said he and his party associated themselves with the 
: proposal. The Socialists had no organization strictly comparable with 
that of Colonel de la Rocque, but what they had they were ready to 
dissolve. 
“t : Deputies of the Right accepted the proposal. M. Laval then 
vod tabled three bills on behalf of the Government, providing first, that 





anyone found armed at a public meeting or demonstration should be 
liable to a fine and imprisonment; second, that all associations or 







groups other than those approved for military training should be 
_ declared illegal and dissolved if they acquired the character of fighting 
F bodies or private militia, if they caused armed demonstrations, and if 






their aim was to impair the integrity of the national territory or the 
republican régime; and third, that incitement to murder should be 
added to the offences which were punishable by existing laws on the 
freedom of the press. 

The Legislation Committee agreed to meet at once with a view 
to having the bills ready for adoption the same day, and M. Laval 
then declared that a resolution on the Government’s policy towaids 
the leagues would now be superfluous ; he therefore asked for a simple 
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vote of confidence on the order of the day. He went on to say that 
he would resume, the next day, the diplomatic negotiations which had 
been suspended. ‘‘ Your vote will increase the authority of the 
Government.” 

The vote of confidence was then taken, and resulted in a majority 
of 132. For the Government, 351 ; against, 219. 

December 7th.—The Chamber rose, early in the morning, after , 
heated debate on the Bill to prohibit para-military leagues, whic) 
was only passed in a form which provided for dissolution of these bodice 
in a way which involved confiscation of all their property, and stipulated 
that this should be carried out by the Minister of the Interior (and 
not by the Courts). It was then passed by 408 votes to 179, only the 
groups of the Right voting against it. 

The Bill as first presented (7.e., the Government text) had beer 
designed to hold the scales evenly between Right and Left, to trea: 
all leagues on the same footing, and to treat them in a judicial, an) 
not a political manner. The process of dissolution was made an act 
of law, not a matter for the political executive, and it vested the power 
of decision in the Courts. 

The new text provided that the leagues should be dissolved on 
the proposal of the Minister of the Interior, after an affirmative opinion 
of the Council of State. According, also, to the amended text regarding 
confiscation of all property they would not be able to continue to exis; 
in any form, whereas the Bill had intended to make it possible for them 
to survive as constitutional bodies. 

Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Paris and saw M. Laval. 

December 8th.—Following a further meeting between M. Laval 
and the British Foreign Secretary a statement was issued explaining 
that the two Ministers had “ sought the formulas which might serve 
as a basis for a friendly settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 
There could be no question at present of publishing these formulas. 
The British Government has not yet been informed of them, and once 
its agreement has been received, it will be necessary to submit them 
to the consideration of the interested Governments and to the decision 
of the League of Nations. . . . We are both satisfied with the results 
which we have reached.” 

December gth.—The Government decided to issue a National 
Defence Loan of 2,000 million francs to meet the extra-Budgetary 
expenditure on the Services. The bonds were to be issued at 95 and 
carry interest at 5 per cent. 

The Senate Committee on Legislation met to deal with the three 
Bills on political leagues, private arms, etc. 

The leaders of the Croix de Feu were understood to feel that they 
had been tricked on December 6th; their conciliatory gesture had 
been wrongfully exploited by the Left, and they were therefore 
entitled to withdraw their implied promises. 

Owing to dissatisfaction among the “ Fascist’ elements with 
the “* surrender ” of Colonel de la Rocque the leagues themselves were 
stated to be torn by dissensions. 

December 1oth.—The report of the Finance Committee on the 
Budget was issued and showed that while the Governments of the 
past four years had, in theory, reduced expenditure by 6,000 million 
francs there had appeared at the same time new items of expenditure 
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totalling 3,000 millions, and a fall in revenue of 8,000 millions, so there 
was a net deficit of 5,000 millions to be made up. 

There was accordingly a large increase of the public debt, accom- 
panied by a corresponding rise in debt redemption charges and payment 
of arrears. The public debt was some 70,000 million larger than it 
had been five years earlier, though nearly 26,000 million worth of 









ve) 4 BH debt had been redeemed since 1926. 

vhich The special expenditure on national defence and equipment, 
odie to be met by borrowing in 1936, was estimated at 6,229,694,400 francs. 
lated Further discussions were held between M. Laval and the British 





experts at which the Premier was understood to have accepted certain 
modifications in the peace proposals. 

Replying to questions at a meeting of the Cabinet, M. Laval 
was reported to have said that if the Emperor of Ethiopia refused to 

















Teat accept the settlement proposed France would not feel that the con- 
and HF tinued application of sanctions was justified. 
act M. Herriot was understood to have disagreed emphatically with 
Wer HM this attitude. 
December 11th.—The Ethiopian Legation issued a statement 

- saving that their Government were “ firmly resolved to set aside any 
~ proposals which, directly or indirectly, would offer a reward to the 
ng Italian aggressor ; would disregard the fundamental principles affirmed 
am by the League Council and its committees as well as the Assembly, in 
” particular, the principle of Ethiopian territorial and political integrity ; 

and would tend to put pressure on a weak nation to accept the domina- 
‘ tion of a powerful Government who have never ceased to declare that 
- they will assure by force the triumph of their ambitions, with, without, 
& 





or against the League of Nations.” 

The Minister himself described the terms proposed as laughable, 
and went on to say that his people would rather die than submit. ‘* We 
have not yet lost a thousand men,” he added, “‘and there are many 
thousands ready to die, while diseases like malaria are fighting the 
Italians.” 

The Elections took place in Andorra and resulted in the Co- 
Princes’ party being victorious over the Independents. 

December 12th.—The Government measure for expediting the 
Budget debate was passed by the Senate (219 votes to 42), and the 
Chamber (345 votes to 191). This provided that the Estimates of 
each Department should be discussed as a whole, and not chapter by 
chapter, as was usual. (The Finance Committee had rejected the 
measure, on the ground that the right of amendment would be 
curtailed). 

December 13th.—The Chamber began the debate on the Budget, 
the rapporteur stating that it showed a small surplus. It included 
5,400 million francs of military expenditure, and the automatic increase 
of expenditure since 1935, which was due to the railway deficit, was 
more than 3,000 millions. 

Speaking in the Chamber M. Pierre Cot said the Radicals regretted 
that M. Laval had not established contact with Parliament on the 
peace proposals before embarking on serious negotiations, and he 
expressed amazement and shame at seeing France propose a settlement 
which, in his opinion, constituted a reward for aggression, present 
and future. 
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December 15th.—The Echo de Paris, in an article sent from Geney, 
by Pertinax, reported that M. Laval had refused to support an oil 
embargo on Italy unless the British Government first agreed to submit 
proposals to Rome along the lines of those actually sent. 

M. Laval was also reported to have agreed to give the fulley 
support to any steps taken by the League in the event of an Italian 
refusal to accept the proposals. He was believed to be sure of the 
Duce’s acceptance, which was described as accounting for ¢hjs 
undertaking. 

M. Herriot, in a speech at Montbeliard, said the Socialist-Radicals 
were in favour of a conciliatory solution which would put an end t) 
the war, but it must be freely accepted by both parties, and accepted 
by the League, and in conformity with the Covenant. 

December 16th.—The Chamber voted the economy decrees. 
Article 1 of the Finance Law, providing for the funding of State debts. 
being passed by 340 votes to 206. A Socialist Deputy pointed ou 
that if they voted that Article they would approve the most stringent 
of the decrees, especially the reduction of Io per cent. in the yield of 
Rentes, which the Government had effected ‘“* regardless of contracts.” 

The Estimates of each Ministry were voted en bloc, and the credits 
for the Ministries of War, Marine, and the Interior were all approved 
without discussion of details. 

The Army Estimates amounted to 6,953 million francs, and the 
rapporteur stated that the sacrifice the country was called upon to 
make were due to the increase in effectives, which became inevitable 
owing to Germany’s rearmament. 

He estimated Germany’s fighting strength as 800,000 men, which 
would increase to goo,ooo during the following year. The Reich 
Army Acts of March 16th and May 2ist, 1935 did not give any in- 
dication how far Germany’s effectives would go, nor settle the length 
of military service. Further, the Act of May 21st provided for a 
system of labour service, “the most effective preparatory military 
training that has ever been organized.” 

He stated that though the demilitarized zone had been formally 
recognized by Herr Hitler, it contained large numbers of militarized 
police and trained S.A. 

The French Army, he stated, consisted of 654,000 men, 213,000 
of them Colonial troops. 

In a chapter on the Soviet Army the rapporteur said that it could 
be regarded as effective only for simple and short-term operations. 
The help France could expect from it would be almost entirely limited 
to the action of its air force, and would not extend to the land forces, 
at least so long as Russia and the eventual enemy had no common 
frontier. 

December 17th.—M. Laval made a statement in the Chamber on 
his policy regarding the Abyssinian conflict in which he began by 
saying it was easy for him to explain himself. The respect of France 
for the Covenant had been shown, not only by words, but by deeds. 
‘** We did all we could to prevent war. Then, when war was declared, 
we set the machinery of collective security in motion. Sanctions are 
not the only means of putting an end to hostilities. It is equally 
consistent with the letter and spirit of the Covenant to seek as early 
as possible an agreed, that is, a peaceful settlement.” 
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Even before hostilities began they had come to an agreement 
with Great Britain to apply no military sanction, and to take no step 
which might lead to a naval blockade. Later, the Co-ordination 
Committee made its decisions, and France applied all the measures 
which it prescribed. He had always hoped conciliation would be 
yssible and “* with a tenacity which I am proud to proclaim from 
this tribune I have continued my search for the elements of a friendly 
settlement.” 

Coming to his conversation with Sir Samuel Hoare on Decem- 
ber 7th, at this they had drawn up “ formulas which were intended 
to serve as a basis of negotiation for an agreed settlement. I do not 
hesitate to say that they represented the limit of what we could do.” 

Without hesitation he replied ** yes ” to the question as to whether 
they had the right to act in that way. They had been asked, on 
November 2nd, at the conference of the 54 States in the Assembly, 





















to continue their efforts of conciliation; ‘* that is the decisive reply 
Sent MM to those who accuse us of having usurped some function which belongs 
d of HF only to the League.” 
ts.” ~M. Laval continued: ‘ We have come to a time when... 
‘dits HM} crave measures are contemplated. I speak in the name of a country 
ved HF which respects engagements and which, by the terms of the Covenant, 





do not forget—by the 3rd paragraph of Article 16—might be in- 






the volved in war. ... It is said that we have given some sort of reward 
to to the aggressor. To begin with, we have only drawn up a plan ; 
ble we had no decision to take. . . . It is for the League alone to make 






the final decision... -. If the plan is compared with the formula 










Ich of the Committee of Five, it is clear that the same principles have 
ch ## inspired both schemes.” 
m- He went on to say that he did not see what system was proposed 
th as an alternative ; ‘‘ in our place what would our critics have done, 
a and what would they do?” The responsible delegates of the various 
ry countries at Geneva knew what they were about when they decided to 
limit the application of the Covenant to certain measures. He also 
ly said that be himself had made it a condition of further sanctions that 
d a peace proposal must first be made to Italy and refused by her. 





The Opposition demanded that the Government should at once 
fix a day for a full debate on foreign policy, and M. Laval put the 
question of confidence on the adoption of December 27th for this, 
whereas the Socialists wished it to be December 20th. On the division 
being taken, 304 voted for the Government, and 252 against it. 

Later in the day the Opposition case was put by M. Cot and 
others, who strongly questioned the Premier’s right to assume that 
his policy was the sole alternative to war. 













Germany. 
December 4th.—An order was issued prohibiting the import of 
Reichsmark notes from abroad. The only exception was in the case 
of notes consigned to a foreigner’s blocked account in a German bank. 
In a speech at Leipzig Dr. Schacht said there would be no in- 
flation; he would never take part in such a fraud, “* and you have 
the word of the Fihrer that he will never permit me to.” He then 
referred to the absolute necessity of foreign trade, and deprecated the 
false propaganda which made their export trade more difficult and had 
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lost them millions in foreign exchange. It was before all thing; 
necessary that they obtain raw materials from abroad, and he himselj 
as a convinced Nazi, asked everyone to keep this object in mind. 

The Provincial Confessional Synod for Berlin-Brandenburg met 
at Dahlem, in defiance of Herr Kerrl’s ordinance, and passed a 
resolution taking cognizance of the ordinance and declaring that 
contrary to the assurances contained in it, it encroached far on tie 
inner life of the Church and violated the freedom of preaching. |; 
erected a régime to which the Church could not submit withoy 
renouncing its obedience to the Lord. 

In a reference to Mr. Baldwin’s statement in Parliament regarding 
the revision of treaties the Berliner Tageblatt asked what was to happen 
if one partner to a treaty would not revise it. Who was to decide in 
cases which affected the life and fortune of a nation? The collective 
system; but could one imagine a forum of completely wise and 
independent men taking over such decisions ? 

It would be easier, the writer considered, to bring about revision 
by direct negotiations between the parties than “ through a half. 
juridical authority which, according to all previous experience, must 
be under influences which have nothing to do with the question at 
issue, but like to exploit it to their own advantage.” 

It was understood that the Chief Burgomaster of Berlin had been 
reinstated in the Nazi Party at the instance of Herr Hitler himself. 

The heads of the combined Berlin-Brandenburg Provincial Synod 
were warned, after a meeting, by the secret police that their continued 
defiance of the ordinance of December 2nd would lead to charges of 
high treason. 

Herr Kerrl was reported to be meeting with difficulties in keeping 
the Church committees together, owing to the fact that some of the 
members objected strongly to his policy of coercion. 

Herr Kerrl stopped the salary of the Bishop of Silesia, who, in 
spite of a “ request’ not to proceed with an examination of theological 
students, held it on December 3rd. 

December 6th.—In a speech at Hamburg General Gé6ring referred 
to the “ terrific task ” the Nazi movement had undertaken, and said 
they had to recognize that freedom and honour were inseparable. 
When these fundamentals were destroyed the nation was destroyed. 

They had not rearmed to threaten other people ; they were for 
international understanding, but there were partners who were extra- 
ordinarily hard of hearing, and who could only be stirred by the powerful 
voice of cannon. 

Metal, he went on, made an empire strong; butter only made 
people fat. Either they bought butter and went without freedom, or 
they achieved freedom and did without butter. They had decided for 
the iron, and that was the cause of the butter shortage. Prices, he 
added, must be strictly controlled, because the workers’ wages could 
not be raised ; and just as war profits were not permissible rearmament 
profits would not be tolerated. 

General Goring also emphasized their claim to a return of the 
colonies. 

December 7th.—Mr. Charlewood, an English engineer who had 
been arrested for espionage when making notes regarding the German 
railway system, was released without trial and escorted to the frontier. 
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December 8th.—The centenary of the opening of the first railway 
.s celebrated at Nuremberg, and Herr Hitler made a speech in which 
said the railways were a Socialist system and could stand comparison 


ue 


with any privately-owned system in the world. 

As Nazis they fought for a State which could be built up on the 
ysis that the community came before the individual. In the State 
; such, in the State administration, the corps of officials, the Army, 
odin the railway system they found evidence that their attitude was 
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realizable. 
It was learnt that the Roman Catholic Vicar-General of Wiirzburg 


had been arrested in connection with the case of Dr. Bannasch, of the 
gishop of Berlin’s office, who was in charge of the Roman Catholic 
information Service. 

In Confessional Churches many pastors announced the objects 
{ the day’s collections, including support of Confessional funds, in 
lefiance of the ordinance of Herr Kerrl, and some of them referred to 
the terms of the December 4th resolution of the Berlin-Brandenburg 
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half- MF (onfessional Synod (asserting that the ordinance encroached on the 

Aust inner life of the Church, etc.) 

1 at The South German Lutherans were understood to be making a 

further and last attempt to persuade Herr Kerr! to abandon his policy 

een of coercion. 

It. December oth.—The Chief Burgomaster of Berlin resigned, and an 
lod ficial statement issued from the Ministry of the Interior explained 
led that his resignation had been accepted to clear the way for the adminis- 
ot trative reorganization of Berlin, by which Greater Berlin would become 
| regional administrative unit. 

ing The Vicars-General of Passau and Regensburg were arrested in 
he connection with the seizure of the Roman Catholic archives in the 






office of Dr. Bannasch. These were stated to contain information 
regarding confidential circulars issued by the police and other authorities 
n various parts of the country. 

December toth.—The official figures of unemployment rose by 
156,000 in November, as against a rise of 114,000 in October. The total 
was given as 1,985,000. 

Speaking at Berlin University the Minister of Finance emphasized 
the need for economy in public expenditure. Though taxation receipts 
had increased by 2,500 millions in the past three years, it had proved 
impossible to balance the Budget because of the cost of rearmament 
ind of the Labour Service. 

The bill for the former had been met through the skilful turning 
to account of an economic position created by an active credit policy. 
Saving and the easiness of the money market had enabled the Govern- 
ment to attract funds for public financing. 

December 11th.—An appeal signed by 44 leading men was issued 
to the people that they should safeguard for the future the achieve- 
ments of the Nazi State by having at least 4 children, and the 44 
decided to form themselves into a leaders’ circle of the Reich Association 
of the Rich in Children. (The signatories included General von 
Blomberg, Dr. Goebbels, Count Schwerin von Krosigk, Herr von 
Papen, and Herr von Ribbentrop). 

The Angriff published the first intimation of the arrest of Dr. 
}annasch and other Catholic ecclesiastical officials. 
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December 13th.—The Fihrer received the British Ambassado; 
in the presence of the Foreign Minister. 

The D.A.Z. expressed surprise at the press outcry about the Anglo- 
French peace proposals, which it defended as a first attempt to revis 
existing treaties. The offer, it wrote, was at any rate a recognition oj 
Italy’s right to expansion and raw materials, and was the first attemp 
to put into effect the British promises. 

It would, of course, look more unselfish, the paper added, if Britaiy 
had granted to Italy other colonization possibilities, for example, jr 
Kenya. 

The Cabinet issued 18 further laws, but these did not include 
the “‘ economic regulations for the life of the Jewish community” 
which had been foreshadowed by Dr. Schacht and other Ministers. |; 
was rumoured that workable regulations had proved impossible t 
produce. 

The laws passed included one providing for State direction of the 
production and supply of electricity ; also one creating a Chamber for 
doctors, to supersede all the existing professional organizations. 

December 14th.—A communiqué was issued announcing the meeting 
between the Fiihrer and Sir Eric Phipps, and stating that “* In a frank 
conversation imbued with confidence the discussion of the possibility 
of armament limitations and of the Anglo-French proposal of an air 
pact between the Locarno Powers was continued.” 


Great Britain. 

December 4th.—The Chinese Embassy issued a statement charging 
Japanese agents, in various districts of Hopei, with having attempted 
to force the villagers to give their signatures “* in support of the so-called 
autonomist movement.” This had resulted in a clash in which two 
Chinese were injured. 

In a report to the National Government Shang Chen, the Governo: 
of Hopei, had stated that the magistrates of more than ro districts in 
the demilitarized zone had openly defied the orders of Yin Yu-ken 
whose arrest had been ordered. 

Statement in Paris ve British proposals for settlement of Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict. (See France). 

December 5th.—During the debate on the Address in the Commons, 
Sir Samuel Hoare explained the Government’s foreign policy, and, as 
to Italy, repeated that any settlement reached as a result of the efforts 
of France and Great Britain to find a basis of agreement must be one 
acceptable alike to all three parties, and he repudiated emphatically 
the suspicions that Paris and London were attempting to side track 
the League. 

The machinery for economic pressure was working well, and th: 
member States “ for the most part ” were doing their share. As to th 
embargo on oil, the League had already agreed to it in principle. So 
had Britain, and no one Government more than another was responsible 
for the decision. 

What had still to be decided was whether the action of non-member 
States would render ineffective the action of the members. ‘* Further 
light ” on that question made it possible for the Committee of Eighteen 
to meet for discussion of the actual application of the oil embargo. 

He then answered the charge that British oil companies were 
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exploiting the delay. There had been in the last quarter a great increase 
in oil exports to Italy, but this had not come from British companies. 
The Anglo-Iran had, during the 11 months of 1935, shipped considerably 








Anglo 

iv less to Italy than in the same period in 1934, and the reduction had 

‘ion of been particularly marked from August to October. 

tempr The delay in considering the oil embargo had been due to the 
French political situation only, and was unavoidable. Meanwhile, 

Titain special efforts must be made for peace, in the spirit of the League and 

le, in on behalf of the League. There was no wish to humiliate Italy, to 
separate her from France or to destroy the Fascist régime. They were 

clude most anxious for an Italy strong morally, politically and socially, and 





he said he appealed once more to Signor Mussolini and his countrymen 
to dismiss from their minds suspicions that they had sinister motives 
in their support of the League. 

He, therefore, urged concentration on “ finding a basis of, set- 
tlement and making it possible for the world to return to normal life,” 
but that appeal must not be taken as a sign of weakness. There was no 
likelihood that the League would weaken or the members fail to play 
their part. They must make a particular effort to surmount the diff- 
culties “‘ in the course of the next few days and weeks”; there was 
already too much inflammable material in Europe and in the East. 

Referring to China, Sir Samuel Hoare explained that the Govern- 
ment there had introduced their currency scheme on their own 
initiative, and without seeking the advice of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. 

Reports of Japanese activities concerning the “ so-called autonomy 
movement ” had caused the British Government considerable anxiety. 
A frank statement of Japanese policy had been asked for. The reply 
was that Japan was not planning military intervention. The situation 
was, however, very obscure, and anything which lent colour to the 
belief that Japanese influence was being exerted to shape Chinese 
political developments could only do harm to the prestige of Japan 
and hamper friendly relations between Japan and her neighbours. 

As to Egypt, he renewed assurances that the Abyssinian situation 
should not prejudice Egyptian rights. In his Guildhall speech, he said, 
his remarks did not imply any opposition to the aspirations of that 
country. The Government were not hostile to a return to Parliamentary 
Government there, and did not wish to dictate the form. He bad only 
given his opinion that previous Constitutions were unsuitable because 
he had been asked for it, and because he believed it was shared by 
many Egyptian leaders, including the Prime Minister himself. 

There was also no intention to let the matter of the Treaty drift, 
but they could not negotiate in the midst of the Abyssinian conflict. 

The Foreign Secretary also repeated the offer he had made at 
Geneva of an enquiry into the accessibility of raw materials, but stated 
that peace must come first. He added that, prima facie, there was 
more difficulty in selling than in buying. 

December 8th.—Sir Samuel Hoare in Paris, and issue of official 
statement. (See France). 

December gth.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that 
documents drafted as a result of the Paris conversations had reached 
London and were receiving “ urgent consideration.” 

A Cabinet meeting was held at which it was understood that a 
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decision was reached to forward the proposals drawn up in Paris to the 
League Council, to Addis Ababa and to Rome. 

The Under-Secretary for the Dominions stated in Parliament that 
the basis of Imperial preference was safeguarded in the Canadian-U.S,4. 
Trade Agreement by a clause which provided that any advantages 
already accorded, or later accorded, by Canada exclusively to other 
territories under his Majesty’s sovereignty or protection were excluded 
from the operation of the Agreement. 

The absence of U.S. orders for purchases in the silver market 
caused delay in the fixing of the price, which was then much reduced. 
American offers were received later for small quantities and at a lower 
price than hitherto, and the brokers accordingly decided that no price 
could be fixed, and so no business transacted. (It was the first time 
since the beginning of the War that no price for silver had been fixed, 
American buying had been the sole support of the market for many 
months, and great anxiety was, accordingly, felt for world prices). _ 

December 1oth.—It was learnt that the draft proposals had been 
forwarded to Rome and Addis Ababa. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Attlee asked for details of the 
proposals, and, in reply, Mr. Baldwin refused to disclose them, on the 
ground that they affected both the substance and procedure of future 
action, which had indeed been discussed in Paris, but not yet submitted 
for the views of either Italy or Abyssinia. 

A leakage of information in Paris had made a very difficult task 
incomparably more difficult, but the published reports contained con- 
siderable differences in the matter of substance. Moreover, after a 
morning of consultations, he was not sure that finality on this matter 
had been reached; a debate at this stage might therefore be very 
harmful. He promised, however, that when the proposals had been 
agreed and submitted, and the relevant papers could be published, they 
would be laid before the House, and a day before Christmas given 
for a discussion. 

Mr. Baldwin later declared that ** were these troubles over I would 
make a case, and 1 guarantee that not a man would go into the Lobby 
against us.” He reminded the House that the League was really a 
human body of fallible nations gathered in council and represented by 
fallible statesmen trying to do what they could to build up a League 
which in time might perform all those services that they dreamed of 
when it was founded. 

Britain could not control the League. There were 50 nations, 
from all of whom it was difficult to get decisions or a continuous course, 
and he added, “ the difficulties with which we are surrounded at present 
are difficulties that from their very nature I am unable to discuss in 
this House at present for fear of imperilling considerably the future in 
every way.” They would go on, however, as far as the other members 
would go, but unilateral action they had never proposed to take. 

If their present efforts failed, ‘“‘ we shall have to consider again 
the whole question of how far sanctions may go,” and after recalling 
that most people in Great Britain supported sanctions, but did not 
wish for war, he went on: “I say frankly and I assure the House that 
there is no cynicism in it, that we are learning and have learned a great 
deal in the last three months as to what is possible at present in the 
world and what is not. The time will come when we shall be able to 
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may well have to consider, in the light of what they have learned, what 
that we may be able to do in furthering the work of the League of Nations 
S.A. in the future.” 
Uzes Opposition members protested strongly against the nature of the 
her proposals, as being both a breach of the Covenant and a betrayal of 
ded the pledges of the Government at the Election. Under the first of them 
Italy would receive, in Tigré, what she had never claimed, a large 
ket Amharic territory. The corridor suggested for the outlet to the sea 
ed. would be at the mercy of Italy ; and in the south she would receive 
ver territory which she had made no progress in conquering and might 
ice never conquer. 
me There could be no compromise between tenderness for Mussolini 
od. and obedience to League principles. 
ny Mr. Eden explained that the French and British Governments 
had been charged by the League Committee with the task of finding 
en a settlement and they had worked without concealment, strictly within 
the League framework. So far all that had been done was to obey the 
1e League’s wish to search for settlement instead of concentrating purely 
1e on sanctions, and only the first step in a long and complicated enterprise 
re had been taken, even if the proposals discussed in Paris proved accept- 
d able to the disputants. 
About these proposals he could only say that in all the reports 
he had seen there were inaccuracies—important inaccuracies—and many 
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sive our full experience to this House, and this House and the country 
























of them were mutually contradictory. He could not say more, because 
the procedure in connection with them had yet to be completely agreed 
between the Government and the French Government. The proposals, 
however, were not French or British proposals, but suggestions which, 
in the view of those who took part in the Paris discussions, might bring 
the disputants together ; that was their only object. 

Mr. Eden said he could give the general principles of the plan, and 
these were: (1) Exchange of territory, to the benefit of both parties ; 
(2) League assistance for reforms in Abyssinia ; and (3) special facilities 
for an Italian share in her economic development. 

If these proposals were contrary to League principles, it was for 
the League to say so. 

The vote on the Address was then taken, and the Opposition 
challenge was defeated by 281 votes to 1309. 

December 11th.—The text of the Notes ve War Debt exchanged with 
the U.S. Government was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5042. 
(See also U.S.A.) 

Lord Stanley announced in the House of Commons that seven 
destroyers were to be added to the 1935 programme of naval con- 
struction. 

December 13th. — Publication of Anglo-French proposals ré 
Abyssinia. (See League of Nations). 

In reply to a question in Parliament Mr. Baldwin stated that 
Japan, having withdrawn from the League, had no legal claim to 
equality of treatment in commercial matters in mandated territories, 
under the provisions of the mandate. 

The Anglo-Japanese Commercial Treaty of 1911, however, 
extended to certain of the mandated territories administered by H.M. 
Government, and by virtue of that Treaty Japan possessed most- 
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favoured-nation rights on a reciprocity basis as long as those extensions 
remained in force. 

December 14th.—The documents relating to the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict were issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 5044. 

Included in the documents were telegrams sent by the Foreign 
Secretary on December 10th to the Ambassador at Rome and the 
Minister at Addis Ababa asking them to make appeals to Signor 
Mussolini and to the Emperor of Ethiopia to give favourable con- 
sideration to the peace proposals. 

There were two telegrams to Sir Sidney Barton. The first re- 
viewed the circumstances in which the proposals had been drawn up, 
and said the two Governments had “decided to make certain 
suggestions urgently ”’ to the Committee of Five. 

They were anxious to make sure that the Emperor would accept 
this basis of negotiation in principle before it was submitted to the 
Committee, and had consequently decided to communicate to him 
at once, strictly confidentially, all the proposals going before the 
Committee. ‘‘ They hope that his Majesty will let them know as soon 
as possible that he agrees to negotiate on these conditions. . . .” 

Details were then given of the proposals, including that for the 
cession of Assab, with an explanation that, should this ‘“* present 
objections which in our view might militate against the acceptance 
of our proposals,” the two Governments were ‘ prepared to facilitate 
Ethiopia’s access to the sea in the manner which they stated to the 
Committee of Five.” 

The second telegram, which was from Sir Samuel Hoare, read: 


“You should use your utmost influence to induce the Emperor to 
give careful and favourable consideration to these proposals, and on 
no account lightly to reject them. On the contrary, I feel sure that he 
will give further proof of his statesmanship by realizing the advantage 


bh) 


of the opportunity of negotiation which they afford. . . . 
The telegram to Sir Eric Drummond was in similar terms as 
regards citing the circumstances in which the proposals had been 
drawn up, but the passage stating that the two Governments had 
referred to the efforts already made at Geneva was followed by the 
words: ‘“* Since they are anxious to take account of Italian aspirations 
in so far as these can be made compatible with the principles of the 
Covenant of the League and respect for Ethiopian sovereignty.” 

The following passage was also included: ‘* They hope that the 
reply of the Italian Government may reach them within a_ period 
which, in view of the imminence of the meetings at Geneva, may be 
as short as possible. If, as they hope, this reply in principle is favour- 
able, the French and British Governments will immediately take the 
necessary steps in order that the Committee of Five may be called 
together on December 12th.” 

It ended by stating that the British and French Foreign Ministers 
“attach the greatest importance to learning at the same time from 
Signor Mussolini whether he is ready to arrange for the collaboration 
of the Italian Government with the Committee of Five.” 

The text of the proposals was included as an annex to the telegrams. 

The White Paper also contained the Committee of Five’s proposals, 
a summary of the observations of the Italian delegate made on Sep- 
tember 22nd, and the Ethiopian Government’s reply of September 23rd ; 
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a telegram from Sir Samuel Hoare on November 2nd, and the speeches 
of M. Laval and Mr. Eden on December 12th. 

December 16th.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden 
said he had nothing to add to previous statements and to the White 
Paper and asked his interrogator to await the debate due on Decem- 
ber 19th. As regards the question as to whether the present League 
procedure would be followed in case of aggression in Austria or across 
the Rhine he said that was for the League to decide, but as regards 
the attitude of the British Government he referred him to the Foreign 
Secretary’s Note of September 23rd to the French Ambassador. 

Dr. Dalton asked whether the Government had decided on what 
date they would carry out their obligations under Article 16 of the 
Covenant by prohibiting the supply of oil to Italy. 

Mr. Eden said he had nothing to add to the statement made by 
the Foreign Secretary on December 5th. In reply to a question as to 
whether the Government had been entirely inactive since then in 
relation to foreign Governments regarding the embargo, he said the 
application of sanctions was governed not only by Article 16 but by 
the resolution of the Assembly passed in 1921, and on that basis the 
League had been working consistently. 

In reply to further questions Mr. Eden said the text of the peace 
proposals was presented to the head of the Italian Government by the 
Ambassador at 5.30 p.m. on December 11th. It was handed to the 
Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs in Addis Ababa on the morning 
of December 13th. The proposals were handed to the Secretary- 
General for circulation to the League Council on the afternoon of 
December 13th. There had been simultaneous dispatch from London. 

Mr. Baldwin, in a written reply to a question whether there was 
any agreement with the French Government in respect of the im- 
position of oil sanctions on Italy, said the answer was in the negative. 

In reply to a request for a statement on Egypt Mr. Eden said 
Sir Miles Lampson had transmitted to London the Note from the 
United Front and the question was being examined. The Government 
still held that the restoration of the 1923 Constitution was not in the 
best interest of the Egyptian people. ‘“‘ As, however, a mistaken im- 
pression still existed in Egypt . . . that their advice on the subject 
amounted to a veto, they instructed his Majesty’s High Commissioner 
in Cairo to dispel that impression. Sir Miles Lampson has been 
successful in achieving this object. 

December 17th.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Baldwin 
said the Mediterranean Fleet had been due to leave Malta on August 29th 
last, in accordance with the programme for its Autumn cruise, and to 
proceed to various ports. Intended visits to Italian ports had been 
abandoned owing to the hostile press campaign then in progress, and 
it was decided to confine the cruise to the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The whole of the Fleet had never been at Alexandria, but in view 
of the limited number of suitable ports in that part of the Mediterranean, 
it had been necessary for a considerable proportion to remain there, 
as Alexandria was the only port capable of taking a large number of 


vessels. 


LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 
December 9th.—The Naval Conference was opened by the Prime 


Minister, who recalled the purpose which prompted it and said the 
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Washington Treaty had imposed an obligation to meet and carry on 
the work of the previous conferences, to do “ what is in our power to 
avert the calamity of a return to unrestricted naval competition 
throughout the world.” 

The Government were prepared to prolong the principles of the 
1922 and 1930 Treaties, with such modifications as were necessary op 
account of altered international circumstances and the needs oj 
individual Powers. They attached the greatest importance to a cop. 
tinuation of limitation in both the quantitative and qualitative fields; 
they wished to see a reduction in size of all the larger types of ships 
and guns, and they still pressed for the abolition of submarines, — 

Mr. Baldwin then announced that both France and Italy had 
intimated that they were ready to accept the rules regarding the use 
of submarines, designed to make unrestricted submarine warfare 
impossible, already in force between Britain, Japan and the U.S.A. 
under Part 4 of the Treaty of 1930. 

Mr. Norman Davis said that, to express the attitude of the U.S.A. 
he could not do better than quote the letter of guidance which the 
President had written to him on October 5th, 1934. In this Mr. 
Roosevelt said the United States adhered to the goal aimed at in the 
Washington and London Treaties, which were ‘‘ not mere mathematical 
formulz.’’ The limitations fixed had been based on the comparative 
defensive needs of the Powers, and they left the relative security of 
the great naval Powers unimpaired. 

The abandonment of those Treaties ‘‘ would throw the principle 
of relative security wholly out of balance.” He, therefore, asked 
Mr. Davis to propose a substantial proportional reduction in the existing 
levels and suggested a 20 per cent. reduction on existing tonnage. Ii 
this were impossible, a smaller reduction—15, 10, or even 5 per cent. 
Only if all else failed should he seek to secure agreement providing 
for the maintenance and extension of existing treaties over as long a 
period as possible. 

_ Mr. Roosevelt added that he would not be willing to submit to 
the Senate any new treaty calling for larger navies. 

Mr. Davis then stated that on behalf of his Government he declared 
emphatically that the United States would not take the initiative in 
naval competition. Their existing building programme was consistent 
with the desire for reduction ; it was essentially one of replacement. 
They had ceased construction for 10 years, and the strengths allotted 
to them as of the end of 1936 would not be attained till 1942. 

} Mr. Bruce appealed for a determined attempt to build on the 
foundation laid by the Washington Conference. Australia was in 
favour of the continuation of the provisions for quantitative limitation, 
and, above all, limitations in the qualitative fields. 

Mr. Massey said that the objectives of the earlier Conferences 
remained the Canadian objectives to-day. 

M. Corbin referred to France’s imperial responsibilities, and said 
that, in order to do useful work, it was indispensable, in the light of 
the experience gained in the past 13 years, to take into account the 
tendencies which had emerged during the 1934 conversations between 
the naval Powers. 

The qualitative limitations accepted in 1922 had served a very 
useful purpose, but “‘ from the quantitative point of view, events 
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have, on the contrary, shown that the problem of the limitation of 
naval armaments was much more complicated. It arouses legitimate 
susceptibilities. Because of the principle of interdependence which 
France has always upheld, it cannot be studied without raising the 
general problem of the three categories of armaments. Finally, its solution 
calls for the maintenance of _Teciproc al confidence, which is the first 
condition of general security.’ 

New factors in the situation prevented them from binding them- 
selves except for a short period; and he recalled the suggestions 
made at Geneva by France, which included a wide publicity of the 
annual construction programmes, and the exchange of information 
rege urding the laying down of keels, as well as the observance of certain 
provisions as to advance notification. 

Signer Grandi said the delegates would appreciate that Italy was 
compelled to take carefully into account the situation created by the 
attitude of many of the States belonging to the League in regard to 
her. None the less, his Government came to the conference adhering 
to the principles of limitation and reduction of armaments, and he 
added that they had refrained from availing themselves to the full of 
the armaments quota conceded to them by the Washington Treaty. 

Admiral Nagano said they desired “ to achieve a just and fair 
agreement on disarmament which will secure for each country adequate 
national defence and reduce the burden which weighs upon the people.”’ 

A new treaty should be “ based upon the fundamental idea of 
setting up, among the great naval Powers of the world, of a common 
limit of naval armaments to be fixed as low as possible, which they 
shall not be allowed to exceed ; simultaneously, offensive forces must 
be drastically reduced and ample defensive forces provided, so as to 
bring about a substantial measure of disarmament, thus securing a 
state of non-menace and non-aggression among the Powers.” 

The delegates of New Zealand and South Africa both supported 
limitation in both the quantitative and qualitative fields, Mr. te Water 
pointing out that the safety of his country did not lie in armaments, 
for they had no fleet. It was to be found in other factors, one of the 
chief of which was their association with a powerful but peaceful group 
of nations. This gave them that sense of security from which was 
born their national desire to collaborate with all nations in the organi- 
zation of peace. 

Sir Samuel Hoare was elected President of the Conference, and 
Lord Monsell, Vice-President. 

In a statement to the press Admiral Nagano emphasized that it 
was the settled conviction of Japan that only by discarding the ratio 
system and substituting a common upper limit could a just and fair 
agreement be achieved. This limit must be fixed as low as possible. 

Japan, he went on, demanded the total abolition, or a drastic 
reduction, of all offensive vessels, such as air-craft carriers, capital 
ships, and “* A ’’class cruisers. She could never agree to the suppression 


of the submarine. 
The Conference went into committee, composed of all the heads 


of delegations. 
December 1oth.—The Conference began a discussion on quantitative 


limitation, Lord Monsell presiding. 
December 12th.—During discussion in Committee of the proposals 
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put forward by the Japanese delegation Mr. Norman Davis was 
understood to have emphasized three points: (1) that their adoption 
would cause increases in naval construction instead of the decreases 
the Conference had met to bring about ; (2) that they did not take 
into account the varying naval needs of the principal Powers : ang 
(3) that they would upset the equilibrium and the “ equality of 
security ” established by the Washington and London Treaties. 

December 16th.—The Conference decided that the Japanese 
proposal for a common upper limit should be held over until those of 
the other delegations had been considered. 

The Japanese delegates had first indicated that they did not 
intend the upper limit to be applied too rigidly. If the peculiar 
vulnerability of any Power justified it, that Power should be allowed 
to exceed the limit to any extent which might be decided by the 
Conference. 

The French and Italian delegates emphasized that they could 
never assent to a common upper limit which did not apply to their 
countries, and added that, in any case, they did not regard its estab- 
lishment as a satisfactory method of approach to the question of 
limitation. 

December 17th.—The Conference, meeting in committee, con- 
sidered the British proposal that each Power should make a unilateral 
declaration regarding naval construction over a period of years, say, 
up to 1942. It was understood that any Power would have the right 
to adjust its building programme in the event of its national needs 
undergoing a change. 

The U.S. delegation was understood to have signified approval 
of the concept underlying the proposal, on the understanding that 
any agreement based on it must have a real contractual quality and 
must also recognize the principles embodied in the Washington Treaty. 

The French delegation were understood to regard it rather as a 
perpetration of the ratio system, but to be ready to accept it for a short 
period, not exceeding two or three years. 

Bilateral discussions took place between the Japanese and U.S. 


delegates. 


Greece. 
December 4th.—The King attended the annual celebration at the 


Artillery Barracks in Athens, when the commanding officer assured 
him of the loyalty of the officers. 

General Vakopoulos was appointed Governor-General of Crete. 
(He had presided over the first Court-martial on the March rebels and 
had insisted upon leniency in the sentences). 

December 5th.—The King received the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and subsequently greeted a number of correspordents of the 


foreign press. 
December 6th.—A further letter from M. Venizelos was reported 
to have expressed great praise of the King’s “ manly attitude and 
handling of the situation,” stating that “what was begun as an 
experiment has become a masterpiece.” 
December 16th.—A group of Deputies, 166 in number, of the 
Popular Party called on the Acting President of the National Assembly 


to summon that body. 
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tine December 17th.—The King authorized the Prime Minister to draft 
"ee ind present for signature a decree dissolving the Assembly and pro- 


aiming a General Election for January 26th. The new Chamber 




















= would meet on March 12th. 
LY of His Majesty issued a Proclamation in which he recalled the 
circumstances in which he had returned and his message of Novem- 
nese per 25th. He had aimed at the appointment of a Service Government 
se of 1s being able to keep touch with all parties and so contributing to the 
completion of the revisionary work of the Assembly, after which it 
not could proceed to a General Election. 
uliar Recent events had, however, convinced him that an immediate 
wed Election was necessary so that the people by its vote might entrust 
the its representatives with the revision of the non-fundamental clauses 
of the Constitution which would govern the manner of the country’s 
uld idministration. He had, therefore, decided on the dissolution of the 
heir present Assembly and the proclamation of Elections. 
tab- 


Iran. 






- December 4th. Mahmud Khan Jam was appointed Prime Minister 


by the Shah. He retained the portfolio of the Interior also, and the 


on- 4 - , : 
other portfolios were held as in the previous Cabinet. 
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Italy. 

" Deienber 4th.—A semi-official statement pointed out that the 
services had ample supplies of petrol for their needs both in Europe 
and Africa, so that if the embargo came into force it would be the 
civilian population which would suffer. 

December 5th.—The Popolo d’Italia stated that “ strange and 
perfidious rumours have been circulated in the last few days in Milan 
and elsewhere,” and warned all Italians to distrust them, as they 
were due to “‘ agents provocateurs belonging to sanctionist countries.” 

The building of the British Academy of Arts in Rome was defaced. 
fhe National Syndicate of Journalists decided that there should be 
no foreign collaboration on daily newspapers and reviews, and the 
National Syndicate of Private School Teachers issued orders that 
books printed abroad or written by authors of sanctionist countries 
were to be barred from scholastic programmes. 

December 6th.—The Ministry of the Press and Propaganda put 
into force a provision under which the papers of sanctionist countries 
were to be excluded from the country as a “ counter-sanction.” The 
Times was among the English papers banned, but the entry of the 
Daily Mail, Daily Express, Morning Post and Daily Mirror was 
allowed, as also that of the Observer. 

The Fascist Party Bulletin stated that the custom of cutting 
Christmas trees would have to be put a stop to once for all. It was 
an “* old custom which is of purely foreign origin ’’ and did much 
damage to the forests. 

Information regarding troop movements in the Alto Adige was 
available showing that these had not taken place on a large scale. 
The strength of the forces in South Tirol was stated to be between 
54 and 6 divisions. 

Semi-official references to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech were con- 
fined to statements that it had brought forward no new element 
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which would justify the view that there was a “ will to conciliation” 
Nothing was known in Rome of the Paris conversations, and ther 
was no reason, therefore, for Italy to view the situation with any 
optimism. i 

The official spokesman considered that, if it were desired to make 
a serious effort to arrive at conciliation, the best way would be not 
to vote the embargo on oil, or, if it were voted, not to fix at once a date 
for its application. The world ought not to be subjected to the alarm 
caused by threats of such an embargo, which might eliminate 4) 
possibility of a friendly discussion. 

Writing in the Giornale d'Italia Signor Gayda accused the 
““ warlike Bishops ” of England, headed by the Archbishops of Can. 
terbury and York, of encouraging hostility to Italy in the form of ap 
** open, deliberate clash between the Anglican Church and the Catholic 
Church.” 

The interference in the political conflict had extended to the 
Church throughout the British Empire, and hence, it was natura! 
that “* beside this warlike Anglican Church, which inclines to hope 
for the effusion of blood between the true Christian peoples, there 
stands in silence, but in good relations with it, anti-Catholic 
Masonry. .. .” British Masonic lodges had exerted themselves to 
recommend the most rigorous application possible of the boycott oi 
all Italian goods. 

December 7th.—In a speech before the Chamber Signor Mussolini 
replied to the British Foreign Secretary’s speech in Parliament, and 
restated Italy’s position in the light of sanctions. He admitted that 
the situation had slightly improved during the previous few hours, 
but warned his audience against premature optimism. 

He rejected as “ inopportune ” exhortations that Italy should 
make known her “ inderogable exigencies.”” Her proposals had been 
conveyed to France on October 16th. It was not true that they had 
accepted economic sanctions. In his speech of October 2nd he had 
protested against the mere mention of them, of whatever kind. 

As to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech, he took note of the fact. that 
Britain wanted Italy to be strong, but “in view of Sir Samuel’s 
premises we have a right to await the consequences which should 
follow. Italy cannot be strong in Europe... if the problem of 
the integral security of her colonies in East Africa is not solved.” 

“The Italian people,” he said, “ listen to words, but judge by 
facts. Now the fact which is announced for December 12th, #.e., the 
embargo on petrol, is such as gravely to prejudice the development 
of the situation. . . . The penal code of the League has no past, for 
during 16 years it has never been applied in far more serious cases. 
Nor has it a future . . . it has, therefore, only a present. It acts only 
to-day exclusively against Italy . . . only because she is poor in raw 
materials. This fact shelters from the penalties of the Geneva code 
the rich peoples who draw strength from their riches and from the 
stronger weapons which their riches allow them. . . .” 

After expressing his determination to resist the “ siege” at all 
costs, against all coalitions, however nunerous, he insisted that the 
crisis could only be ended by a full recognition of their rights and 
the safeguarding of their interests in Africa. 

December oth.—The Senate reopened, in the presence of the Prince 
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tion.” Boi Piedmont and five other Princes of the royal blood. Signor 
there Mi \ussolini, in a short speech thanked the Senate for the unanimity 
h any #Eo{ a vote passed declaring its solidarity with the African policy of the 
Government and said: ‘Once again this Assembly has shown itself 
Make MMMequal to the tasks which life and history are assigning to the pro- 
€ not Micressive Italian nation. The Senate may be certain that the interests 
| date of Italy in Africa and in Europe will be strenuously defended.” 
alarm The spokesman of the Ministry of Propaganda informed the press 
e all that as yet no request had been received from any Ambassador for 
an audience with the Head of the Government. While there were 
the certain signs of good will, and while any proposals corresponding with 
Can. MB the exigencies of Italy would be studied with attention, it was im- 
of an possible to say more, and all journalists would be rendering a service 
holic MB if they abstained from speculation. 






The press accused the Abyssinians of using the Red Cross to 
safeguard military objectives, and described the news as to Dessie 
as “ false and tendentious.” 

Actually the city was defended by anti-aircraft batteries as well 
as by troops, since all the bombers had been struck by both bullets 
and shell splinters. Official press information went to show that the 
hospital contained no wounded, being occupied by military chiefs 
and their staffs, journalists, and other people unconnected with the 
hospital. 

 Deeies 11th.—The proposals for a peace settlement drafted in 
Paris were received by Signor Mussolini from the hands of both the 
French and British Ambassadors. 

An official statement said that ‘“‘ the Head of the Government 
declared to both that he appreciates the efforts at collaboration which 
have been made recently in Paris by the Governments of France and 
England in respect of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and reserved for 





















en 
ud himself an examination of the proposals that have been presented to 
ud him.” 

December 12th.—The official spokesman of the Government stated 
ut that the Anglo-French proposals were being studied “ with the 
’s requisite benevolence,” but it still remained to be seen whether they 
d could be made the subject of negotiations, and he added, “‘ we may 





even have to ask for explanations on some points.” 

He asked his hearers not to abandon themselves to an exaggerated 
optimism, and to abstain from excessive enthusiasm, which tended to 
retard a solution rather than to hasten it. 

December 13th.—The Government telegraphed to the League 
Secretariat formally denying that any open town had ever been bombed 
by the Air Force in East Africa. According to reports from the High 
Commissioner, Dessie was one of the largest military centres in 
Ethiopia, and had been found to be strongly defended by machine 
guns and artillery, as was proved by the fact that all the Italian 
machines, though flying not lower than 4,000 feet, were hit. 

The Government had never received any notification of the 
presence of the American Hospital or of any American formation 
with the Ethiopian forces under the conditions prescribed by Article 11 
of the Geneva Convention of 1929. 

The High Commissioner also reported that on the day after the 
bombing aeroplanes again flew over Dessie without bombing it and 
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found that everything was covered with Red Cross signs, including 
encampments of armed men and even the aerodrome. The Gover. 
ment protested against the abuse of the Red Cross emblem by the 
Abyssinians. 

December 14th.—Signor Gayda, writing in the Giornale @’ Italia, 
said: “ The proposals (for an Abyssinian settlement) cannot at this 
stage be described as satisfactory even as a mere beginning of dis. 
cussions. They do not take sufficiently into account the specific needs 
of Italy. We can regard it as practically impossible to restore Aksum 
and the surrounding district to Ethiopia after the spontaneous sub. 
mission of the entire population to the Italian flag.” 

Publication of British White Paper and of text of telegram to 
British Ambassador at Rome. (See Great Britain). 

December 15th.—The Popolo a’ Italia, in an article on the “ offensive 
of the sanctionists,” said that what was happening was the best 
evidence that the sanctionist policy identified itself with a subversive 
policy. ‘‘ Yet the Franco-British proposals,” it added, “* might have 
represented an initial attempt towards the re-establishment of under- 
standing among the European nations.” 

It continued: ‘‘ The Evropean and extra-European obstacles, 
both occult and manifest, which oppose the discussion are such as to 
discourage any optimism with regard to its development. Italy, 
therefore, will firmly stick to her line of action both in Africa and in 
Europe, continuing her formidable, relentless and invincible anti- 
sanctionist organization.” 

The Corriere della Sera attributed the “ change in the policy of 
the Governments of London and Paris ” principally to the determina- 
tion with which the anti-sanctionist organization had been developed, 
thanks to the “‘ union between the country and the régime.” 

The Stampa enumerated the reasons for the probable refusal 
of the peace proposals. The cession of Assab was “ not only incon- 
ceivable because it was the first African port over which the Italian 
flag was hoisted, but chiefly because an outlet to the sea given to the 
Emperor would be a menace to the security which Italy wants now 
to obtain for her possessions. The utmost cession Italy might make 
is that of a free port.” 

The zone offered for economic expansion was too far from the 
sea, and no exploitation of any territory was possible without a 
minimum of military guarantees. 

December 16th.—The official spokesman, in further references to 
the objections felt to the peace proposals, particularly those relating 
to the zone of economic expansion, said these objections were based 
on Italy’s experience of Abyssinia during the past 50 years. 

Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, stated that Italy, with her 
forces intact in Africa and in Europe, “ refuses to believe that the 
rapid pacification of the present conflict in East Africa is an indis- 
pensable condition for the consolidation of peace in Europe.” If the 
conflict were confined to its real colonial dimensions it could continue 
without a threat to anybody. 


Japan. , 
December 4th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the 


events in North China could not affect the Nine-Power Treaty. 
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December 5th.—Statement re North China by U.S. Secretary of 
State. (See U.S.A.) 

December 6th.—The Foreign Office spokesman, in a statement 
everely criticizing the Nine-Power Treaty, said circumstances had 
changed since it was signed; “the world is moving and the Treaty 
does not move.” 

He described Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement in Parliament as 
merely a description of recent developments between Great Britain 
and China, and Mr. Hull’s as a recapitulation of the principles of 
international law ; the joint consultation for which the Treaty provided 
had not been mentioned. 

Eight foreign Powers had guaranteed China’s integrity, and this 
was humiliating to China and contrary to the principles of independence 
professed by the Kuomintang. Certain ~lauses imposing obligations 
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~ dest on China had been a dead letter from the beginning. 
eTsive As to the currency plan, he maintained that the exchange fluctua- 





tions (the ostensible reason for the nationalization of silver) were due 























have 
nder- toa Chinese group, whose speculations had caused the price of silver 
in Shanghai to rise 100 per cent. and enabled them to make a projit 
icles, of 40 per cent. 
as to December 8th.—In a statement to the press the Minister of Marine 
taly, declared that Japan’s naval policy sought “ thorough-going dis- 
d in armament by creating a situation of non-menace and non-aggression, 
nti- and establishing a common upper limit of naval tonnage.”’ 
December gth.—Statement of policy at the Naval Conference, 
y of and Admiral Nagano’s statement to the press. (See Great Britain. 
ina- London Naval Conference). 
ded, December 13th.—The spokesmen of the Foreign Office and the 
Admiralty confirmed that Admiral Nagano’s suggestion that the 
1sal European “‘ ceiling” might be lower than the British-Japanese-U.S.A. 
on- “ceiling” accurately represented Japan’s policy. 
lan Japan’s conception of a common upper limit was of one common 
the to the three chief Powers. If the European Powers made their own 
OW arrangements she would not object, but would reserve all rights. 







ke 
League of Nations. 

December 6th.—Telegram from Emperor of Abyssinia re bombing 
of Dessie. (See Abyssinia). 

December 7th.—Telegram from Ethiopian Foreign Minister con- 
taining declaration by Red Cross re bombing of Dessie. (See Abyssinia). 

December oth.—Memorandum re German refugees submitted by 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. (See Switzerland). 

December 12th.—The Committee of Eighteen met and _ heard 
statements by Mr. Eden and M. Laval regarding the peace proposals. 
It decided that it would meet again on December 18th to examine 
them, and that meanwhile no action would be taken on the extension 
of sanctions by putting an embargo on oil. 

At the opening of the meeting M. Laval read a declaration in 
which he recalled the decision taken in October that conciliation should 
be attempted at the same time as the League procedure took its course, 
and quoted Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement of November 2nd at Geneva. 

He then referred to his own part in the attempts at conciliation, 
pointing out that he had been in agreement with the British Govern- 
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ment that they should make joint efforts “* without ever having thought 
of giving a final shape to the conversations which might ensue, withoy; 
consulting the League.” 

In making suggestions for “‘ the foundations of a friendly sett}p. 
ment ” they had borne in mind the efforts already made at Geney, 
and the exchanges of views with the Italian Government. They 
proposed to communicate these suggestions very shortly to the League 
Council. ‘* Our task will then be at an end, and it will be for the League 
itself to decide what is to be done.” 

Mr. Eden pointed out that the two Governments had no mandate 
from the Co-ordination Committee, which had no power to give one 
but they had its unanimous goodwill. Their intention had all alono 
been to bring the outcome of their efforts to the League for the League's 
information and judgment. 

The proposals now put forward were “neither definitive nor 
sacrosanct.” If the League did not agree with them they would make 
no complaint ; “‘ indeed, we cordially welcome any suggestions for 
their improvement . . . any final settlement must be acceptable to 
the League as well as to the two parties in conflict.” 

In the circumstances he thought the best procedure was to call 
together the Council at the earliest practicable moment, so that a ful! 
statement of the proposals could be made to it. 

The Sanctions Committee of Experts issued its report. This 
pointed out that Proposal No. 1 had been accepted by 52 States, of 
which 50 had notified its entry into force. Proposal No. 2 had also 
been accepted by 52 States, of which 47 had notified its entry into 
force. Proposal No. 3, accepted by 50 States, of which 43 had notified 
its entry into force; and Proposal No. 4, accepted by 51 States, of 
which 45 had notified its entry into force. 

Proposal No. 5 had been accepted by 46 States, and 3 others had 
sent notes which appeared to indicate their acceptance in principle. 

Four States (Albania, Austria, Hungary and Paraguay) were 
taking no action under Article 16. 

Guatemala had accepted the proposals in principle, but from 
the documents received it appeared that she had not taken the necessary 
measures. Salvador stated that only Proposal 3, on which it had 
acted, had any practical significance to it. 

December 13th.—The Committee of Eighteen examined the report 
of the Experts Committee. Mr. Eden stated that the British Govern- 
ment always had two objectives before it—the restoration of peace 
and the maintenance of the League’s authority; in the pursuit of 
these they would not waver. 

The Chairman said he considered the Committee could take no 
further decision before the Anglo-French proposals had been submitted 
to the Council, and the Council had given a decision. 

The Mexican delegate said bis Government were ready to vote 
for the inclusion of petrol in the embargo. 

Telegram from Italian Government re bombing of Dessie. (See italy) 

The Secretariat circulated a letter, dated December 12th, from 
the Ethiopian Minister in Paris. This recalled that Ethiopia had, at 
the Council meeting, declared her willingness to participate in negotia- 
tions conducted by the League itself, and to listen to any advice given 
by the Council and the Assembly. 
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As the Government understood it, the proposal submitted to it 
onsisted, so far as it was concerned, in the following statement : 
ethiopia was invited, (1) to cede to its Italian aggressor in a more or 
ess disguised form, and under the pretext of a fallacious exchange 
‘territory, about half of its national territory in order to enable the 
weressor country to settle part of its population there ; (2) to agree 
that the League of Nations should confer upon its aggressor in a dis- 
mised form control over the other half of its territory, pending future 
ynnexation. 

Before replying the Government “urgently asked” that the 
\ssembly of the League be convened immediately in order that every 
member State should be enabled to express its opinion of the true 
oractical significance of the proposals. ‘* The Ethiopian Government,” 
t concluded, “* taught by cruel experience, declares itself firmly opposed 
‘o all secret negotiations.” 

The Secretary-General replied to this letter by saying that he 
had consulted the President of the Assembly, who felt that, as the 
Council was meeting on December 18th, and the Council remained, 
under the Covenant, the organ to which the dispute had been sub- 
mitted, it was advisable to await the result of the Council’s deliberations 
before taking a decision regarding the request. 

The Secretariat issued the text of the Anglo-French proposals, 
entitled ‘* Outline of an agreed settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict.” This was under two heads: ‘“ Exchange of territories,” 
and “* Zone of economic expansion and settlement,” and contained 


the following suggestions :— 


|.—Exchange of Territortes. 
Tigré. Cession to Italy of Eastern Tigré limited on the south by 


the River Gheva, and on the west by a line running north to south 
between Aksum and Adowa. 

Rectification of frontiers between the Danakil county and Eritrea, 
leaving Aussa and the territory necessary to give Abyssinia an outlet 
to the sea to the south of the boundary line. 

Rectification of frontiers between the Ogaden and Italian 
Somaliland. The new frontier, starting from the frontier of Kenya 
and Somaliland, would run north-east, cutting the Webbe Shibeli at 
Iddidole, leaving Gorahai to the east, Warandab to the west, and 
meeting the British Somaliland frontier where it intersected the 45th 
meridian. 

Ethiopia to receive an outlet to the sea, with full sovereign rights. 
This should be formed preferably by a cession of the port of Assab 
and a strip of territory giving access to it along the frontier of French 
Somaliland. 

The British and French Governments would endeavour to obtain 
from the Ethiopian Government guarantees for the fulfilment of the 
obligations devolving on them regarding slavery and the arms traffic. 


II.—Zone of Economic Expansion and Settlement. 

The two Governments would use their influence to the end that 
the formation in Southern Ethiopia of a zone of expansion and settle- 
ment reserved to Italy should be accepted by the Emperor and by 
the League. The limits of this would be: on the east, the new frontier 
between Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland; on the north, the 8th 
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parallel ; on the west, the 35th meridian ; on the south, the frontic, 
between Ethiopia and Kenya. 

This zone would form an integral part of Ethiopia, but [taj 
would enjoy exclusive economic rights, which might be administere; 
by a privileged company, to which would be recognized the right o; 
ownership of unoccupied territories, the monopoly of the exploitatioy 
of mines, forests, etc. 

The control of the Ethiopian administration in the zone would be 
exercised, under the sovereignty of the Emperor, by the services o; 
the scheme of assistance drawn up by the League. Italy would take 
a preponderating, but not an exclusive, share in these services, which 
would be under the control of one of the principal advisers attached 
to the Central Government. The principal adviser in question, who 
might be an Italian, would be the assistant, for the affairs in question, 
of the chief adviser delegated by the League to assist the Emperor. 
The chief adviser would not be a subject of one of the Powers bordering 
on Ethiopia. . 

In the text communicated to the Ethiopian Government the 
words ‘‘ and already accepted by the Emperor as extending over the 
whole area of Abyssinian administration’ followed the sentence 
beginning “ The control of the Ethiopian administration...” and 
ending, “* the scheme of assistance drawn up by the League.” 

A letter from Mr. Eden and M. Laval to the Secretary-General 
accompanied the text. This stated that their two Governments had 
worked out together, “‘ bearing in mind the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee of Five,” the bases of an agreed settlement, and had “ in- 
structed their representatives at Rome and Addis Ababa on 


December roth to lay before the Italian and Ethiopian Governments 
certain suggestions in this sense.”’ 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

December 4th.—The Court delivered the advisory opinion, asked 
for by the League Council on the question whether certain decrees of 
the Danzig Senate, amending the penal law, were “ consistent with 
the Constitution of Danzig or, on the contrary, violate any of the 
provisions or principles of that Constitution.” 

The Court, by 9 votes to 3, stated that the decrees were “not 
consistent with the Constitution, and that they violate certain provisions 
and certain principles thereof.” They were not consistent with the 
guarantees provided by the Constitution for the fundamental rights 
of individuals. 

The decrees replaced the rules previously in force—to the effect 
that an act was punishable only if the penalty applicable to it were 
prescribed by a law in force before its commission—by a rule to the 
effect that an act was also punishable (even if there were no penal law 
applicable to it) if its deserved punishment according to the tundamenta! 
idea of some penal law and according to sound popular feeling. 

The Court decided that the innovation meant that what would 
be applied would not be the text of the law itself, but what the Judge 
believed to be in accordance with the fundamental idea of the law and 
with sound popular feeling. Thus, a system under which the criminal 
character of an act and the penalty attached were known to the Judge 
alone took the place of a system in which this knowledge was open 
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frontie, 


»qually to the Judge and the accused, Moreover, opinion as to what 
»s considered sound popular feeling would vary from man to man. 
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_ of wee 13th.—General Calles, the ex-President, returned to 

—ee \exico City from the U.S.A. and was welcomed by the Director of the 

wuld j National Military School and the Chief of the Military Zone of the 

ices D¢ BB Valley of Mexico. 

dt ~ The President expelled from Congress five Senators, who were 

aaa charged with “ seditious and rebellious ag activities. 

oo December 15th.—The President dismissed the two Generals who 
€d MF ..d welcomed ex-President Calles. 
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December 16th.—The Senate dismissed the Governors of the States 
of Sonora, Sinaloa, Durango and Guanajuato, charging them with 
acting on behalf of General Calles. New Governors were at once 
appointed. It also set up a committee to urge the President to dismiss 
Generals Calles and Tapia from the Army, and prosecute the former. 







































: - The principal officers of the garrison of the capital were superseded 
ten, i dy Ollicers of the Presidential Guard. 
ence 
and I New Zealand. . 
moral __ December 5th.—Mr. Savage, the Labour leader, formed a Cabinet, 
had with Mr. Nash, Minister of Finance and Customs; Mr. Martin, Agri- 
a culture; Mr. Mason, Attorney-General and Justice; Mr. Semple, 
2 4 Public Works and Transport; Mr. Fraser, Education, Health and 
vs Marine; Mr. Sullivan, Industries, Railways, etc. ; Mr. Armstrong, 
a Labour and Immigration ; Mr. Parry, Internal Affairs ; and Mr. Jones, 
* f— Postmaster-General and Defence. 
The Prime Minister took the portfolios of External and Native 
Affairs. 
nol p Poland. ony ) | 
ith December 11th.—The feeling in responsible quarters regarding the 
the proposed terms of settlement of the Abyssinian problem was under- 
stood to be that Franco-British solidarity, the restoration of the Stresa 
int front, and a prompt settlement of the conflict were of far greater 
ao importance for the peace and well-being of Europe than the actual 
terms. 
_ December 17th.—The Seym ratified the Commercial Treaty with 
Germany, signed on November 4th. It also voted an Amnesty Bill, 
of which — estimated to apply to some 27,000 prisoners, political and 
re criminal. 





Rumania. 
December 8th.—Anti- Jewish disturbances took place in Bucarest. 
December 13th. —Speaking in Parliament M. Titulescu denied 

that he had been negotiating with the Soviet Government about a 

pact of mutual assistance, but said this did not mean that such negotia- 

tions might not take place. A pact would not, however, contain a 

clause about the passage of Russian troops across Rumanian territory, 

as it would be intended only for cases where one of the parties was 


attacked. 
The friendship of Russia was necessary to Rumania, he added, 
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for historical and geographical reasons, and such a friendship coy; 
not be regarded by any other State as an unfriendly act, or ag a» 
attempt at encirclement. 

The Czechoslovak-Russian Treaty was only the result of the 
Franco-Russian Treaty, which also contained no provision for the 
transit of Russian troops across Rumania. 


South Africa. 

December 3rd.—Speaking at the opening of the Congress of the 
United Party of the Transvaal at Pretoria, General Smuts said tha 
should a danger of war arise, the Government would not rush in blindly 
but would consult Parliament. They were continuing their support 
of the League, not because of hatred towards any nation, but because 
they were realizing the power of the League to protect small nations, 

December 4th.—The Minister of the Interior, speaking at Johan. 
nesberg, said that they wished for friendly relations with Italy, but “ op 
our part as a government and nation we are determined that nothing 
shall interfere with the carrying out of our obligations under the 
League Covenant.” 


Spain. 

December 8th.—In the Cortes a motion for the impeachment of 
Sefior Lerroux in connection with a charge of financial negligence 
and corruption was defeated by 119 votes to 70, but a former Under- 
Secretary of the Colonial Department was declared responsible for 
committing irregularities, while a third division was unfavourable to 
the reinstatement of the former Inspector-General of Colonies. 

(A Senor Nombela had alleged that there had been a conspiracy 
to defraud the State of 3,500,000 pesetas by the payment of undue 
navigation premiums to a Barcelona ship-owner). 

December oth.—The Cabinet resigned, after the Prime Minister 
had received the signature of the President to a decree revoking the 
cuts made in salaries of civil servants under the law of restrictions. 

Sefior Chapaprieta, in a statement, explained that despite the 
promises of the party leaders when he took office, he had not found the 
Parliamentary support necessary to secure the approval of the Budget 
tabled in Cortes and of the complementary financial laws. 

He had tried to persuade the Ministers to submit the financial 
reform under discussion to a vote of confidence in Cortes, but they 
had refused. The abandonment of the Estimates would signify the 
confession that the Cortes were unable to produce the Budget. 

The President consulted several political leaders, all of whom 
gave different advice. The Socialists declined his invitation to make 
recommendations. 

December toth.—Seftior Chapaprieta declined a request that he 
should reorganize the Cabinet, on the ground that it was impossible. 
The President then asked Sefior de Velasco, the Agrarian leader, to 
form a majority Government to carry on without a dissolution. He 
accepted provisionally. 

December 11th.—Senior de Velasco declined to form a Cabinet. 

December 12th.—The President asked Sefior Maura, leader of the 
Conservative Republican Party, to form a Cabinet of ‘“* Republican 
concord which, based on the parties of the Centre, would offer guarantees 
of peace, order, and impartiality.” 
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Senor Maura failed to secure support, and the President then 
lied on Sefior Chapaprieta again, giving him a free hand. 

December 13th.—Sefior Chapaprieta failed to form a Government and 
he President called on Sefior Valladares, a former Liberal, who had 
yen Minister of Public Works prior to 1923, and Minister of the Interior 
mA wil, 1935. 

December 14th.—Sefior Valladares formed a Cabinet, taking the 
gortfolio of the Interior himself. Sefior de Velasco was Foreign 
\inister ; Sefior Chapaprieta, Minister of Finance ; Sefior Martinez, 









blindly, justice and Labour ; General Molero, War; Admiral Salas, Marine ; 
Support Mf seior del Rio, Public Works ; Sefior Becerra, Education ; and Sefior 
because MM Blanco, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 






Sefiors Blanco and Becerra were expelled from the Radical Party 




















-10Ns, 

Johan. Hi for accepting nomination without consulting Sefior Lerroux. 

ut “ on As the C.E.D.A. coalition had a majority in Cortes (C.E.D.A., 

\Othing #115 Deputies, Radicals, 70; Agrarians, 30; Catalan Lliga, 25; and 

er the MM Liberal Democrats, 10) they expressed great dissatisfaction at the 
failure to include their leader, or any of their members, and all municipal 
oficials belonging to the Catholic Parties resigned their posts as a 
protest. 

nt of " Sefior Azana’s paper, Politica, described the Cabinet as a collection 

gence of refugees from the shipwrecked Coalition, not one of whom held 

nder- @ clear Republican papers. 

€ for It was understood that the Cortes would be dissolved within 

le to 9 15 days to make way for the elections. 

| The Governor-General of Catalonia, General Villalonga, resigned. 

racy He was a member of the C.E.D.A. 

ndue He was succeeded temporarily by Sefior Maluquer, a member 
of the Lliga. 

ister December 15th.—The new Cabinet met, and President Zamora 

the was understood to have stated that the Cortes could be suspended 

S. without dissolution until January 31st. (This would enable the Elections 

the to be put off until the end of March). 

the The Cabinet decided to suspend Parliament only until January Ist. 

get December 16th.—A decree was published suspending the session 





of Cortes until January Ist. 
Sefior Gil Robles issued a Note reviewing the position of the 


(.E.D.A., in which he said that for a year (after the 1933 Elections) 
they had collaborated with a Minority Cabinet. Later. although 
admitted in part to office, the leadership had always been reserved for 
secondary figures. Any consistent policy suggested by the Right 
majority was systematically obstructed. Finally, the latest crisis 
had been used to get rid of the C.E.D.A., no account being taken by 
the President of the possibilities offered by a Cabinet under the leader- 
ship of the most numerous party in Parliament. 
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Switzerland. 
December oth.—The Jewish Agency for Palestine, from its head- 


quarters at Geneva, submitted to the League Committee for Refugees 
a memorandum recommending the creation of a special administrative 
organ to concern itself with all questions relative to the protection of 


refugees from Germany. 
It also submitted a detailed plan calculated to meet the need of 
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200,000 German Jews who were expected to leave Germany during 
the next 10 years. According to this Palestine could absorb 10,09, 
to 12,000 refugees a year. 

The Agency stated that it considered the problem of the 90,000 
Jews who had already left Germany was a secondary one in relation 
to the new wave of emigration which would inevitably follow th 
latest legislation. 


December 11th.—M. Albert Meyer, chief of the Finance Department 
was elected President of the Confederation for 1936, and M. Motta 
the Foreign Minister, Vice-President. 

All the seven members of the Federal Council were re-elected. 
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December 4th.—Official statistics on unemployment showed that 9 itself, 
between March, 1933, and September, 1935, some 5 million people MM that : 
had found work, but there were nearly 11 million unemployed at the ] 
latter date, since nearly a million new recruits had meantime been M {arm 
added to the employable population. objec 

Road building was the only industry which had no unemploy- J * cal 
ment ; because of Government spending there was an excess over 
normal employment of 94,000 persons. purcl 


December 5th.—Mr. Cordell Hull, in an official statement regarding J 1°" 
North China, said the “ political struggle” might have far-reaching J 
effects. Whatever its origin and methods, and whoever the agents, J °° 
“‘ the fact stands out that an effort is being made—and is being resisted— 
to bring about a substantial change in the political status and condition J that 
of several of China’s northern provinces.” wou! 

The United States, he said, were among the many Powers having J mar’ 
interests there, and the Government was, therefore, closely observing Purt 
what was happening. Political disturbances and pressures tended to 
produce economic and social dislocations, and made difficult the § that 
enjoyment of treaty rights and the fulfilment of treaty obligations. for ' 

It seemed to the Government most important, “in this period so t 
of world-wide political unrest and economic instability, that Govern- beet 
ments and peoples keep faith in principles and pledges.” 

He concluded by saying: ‘ This country has abiding faith in the pea 
fundamental principles of its traditional policy. This Government pict 
adheres to the provisions of the treaties to which it is a party and age 
continues to bespeak respect by all nations for the provisions of treaties of | 
solemnly entered into for the purpose of facilitating and regulating, to] 
to the reciprocal and common advantage, the contracts between and of | 
among the countries signatory.” 


December 6th.—Following a statement by the Bishop of Albany: we 
that “‘ the only sure way for us to keep out of war is to have no wart 
anywhere,”’ President Roosevelt wrote to the Bishop to say he com- 
pletely shared the desire that America should not “ let the world down 
in the crisis now confronting it.” 


The failure of the world effort to preserve peace in the African 
conflict had placed a new situation before them, and it became Lo 
incumbent upon him to give the first thought to the mandate of their re] 
people that the United States should not be drawn into it. co 

The Bishop had stated that the efforts of 52 nations might come ha 
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» naught if the U.S.A. stood aloof. “ I submit that, far from standing 
,joof,” the President wrote, “ we have in the various steps we have 
taken to date done our share towards the restoration of peace, and in 
, number of respects have gone beyond the actions so far taken by 


other nations. . 

December gth.—In a speech to 12,000 farmers at Chicago, Mr. 
Roosevelt attacked “ political profiteers,” “dispensers of discord,” 
and “ calamity howlers.” He began by saying that one of the greatest 
curses of American life had been speculation, and it was not so much 
the amassing of fortunes by stock dealing that he meant as that fantastic 












































d. variation in the prices of crops which had made of the farmer a 
speculator against his will. 

The Government had sought to balance agriculture not only with 
d that MB itself, but with industry and business, and signs were multiplying 
People MM that a “‘ buoyant, happy life ” was coming back. 
at the Defending the trade agreement with Canada, he begged the 
> been MM farmers to analyse the sources of objection to it and the motives of 

objectors before they lent themselves to the sort of criticism that the 
nploy- # * calamity howlers ’’ were fomenting. 
§ OVer The Treasury sent to the London market no orders for the 
purchase of silver until late in the day, when orders for limited 
ding J quantities were sent at a lower price than hitherto, This was under- 
ching stood to mean a change in the silver buying policy of the Government. 
ents, fm (See also Great Britain). 
fed— December 10th.—The Treasury issued a statement to the effect 
ition §@ that it was still fulfilling the provisions of the Silver Purchase Act, and 
would not discuss day-to-day developments in the world’s silver 
Ving [# markets, nor the tactics it would employ in meeting the situation. The 
ving # Purchase Act was permissive and not obligatory. 
d to A reason given, unofficially, for the reduction of purchases was 
the #@ that, with the improvement in the gold bloc countries the tendency 
S. for the dollar to appreciate in foreign exchange had been reduced ,and 
rod so the need to purchase silver to prevent the pound from falling had 
rm- been removed. 

The New York Herald Tribune, commenting on the proposed 
the peace settlement said there was “‘ something just a trifle ironic in this 
ent picture of great nations solemnly sworn ‘ to preserve as against external 
ind aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence ’ 
les of Ethiopia thus offering to reward the aggressor by ratifying his title 
ng, to large gobs of Ethiopian territory and the further drastic impairment 
nd of Ethiopian independence.” 

The Washington Post believed that the British and French “ in 
y making these proposals, are missing an opportunity to make a con- 
ar structive gesture of far-reaching value. If they were offering Italy 
1 some of their own colonial possessions instead of merely suggesting 
n transfers of Ethiopian territory, the compromise would be much 

happier.” 
n December 11th.—The New York Times, in a message from its 
e London correspondent, stated that ‘‘ Faced with the alternative of 





repudiating either its Foreign Secretary or its pre-election pledges 
concerning the League and the Ethiopian war, the British Government 
has evidently chosen the latter course as the simpler way out of the 
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worst international snarl that any Cabinet has been entangled in ; 
a long time.” 

A United Press message stated that the proposals were satisfacto; 
to no party concerned, but were “an alternative to the stern prosecutio, 
of League penalties against Italy, the danger of which is more ap; 
more apparent.” 

The State Department issued the text of Notes exchanged with 
the British Ambassador on the subject of the War Debt instalment 
due on December 15th ($117,670,765). The U.S. Note indicated 
willingness to discuss through diplomatic channels any proposals 
London might desire to advance. 


Note of June 4th, 1934, as to enable proposals to be put forward x 
the present time which would be acceptable to both Governments. . ” 

December 12th.—Following a conference in Washington attended 
by representatives of Great Britain, Canada, the Irish Free State, ang 
the U.S.A., an understanding was reached for the establishment oj 
transatlantic air transport connecting those countries. 

Experimental flights were to begin early in the summer of 1936 
with a view to scheduled services beginning in 1937. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued a statement declaring that 
the Government had been buying silver during the previous three 
days, and that he was continuing to carry out the mandate of the 
Silver Purchase Act. His Department had, however, departed from 
its practice of concentrating its purchases in the London market: 
it had discretion as to when and where it might buy. 


Vatican City. 

December 10th.—The Osservatore Romano, commenting on the 
peace proposals, urged that if justice was not to be shipwrecked between 
** inviolable rights ” on the one hand and “ unforgettable necessities ” 
on the other, there must be reciprocal understanding and concessions. 
A “pacific peace” did not know humiliations, but equality in 
generosity, and it did not leave behind it a trail of rancour. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS 


Ig Documentation Internationale, dated December 15, 1935. 

The Committee of Co-ordination. Resolution of October 16, 1935. Texts 
of Proposal No. 1, adopted on October 11, 1935. Proposal No. 2, adopted 
October 14, and Proposals Nos. 3, 4 and 5, adopted October 19, 1935. 

Report presented by the Judicial Sub-Committee. The Committee of Eighteen’s 
resolution of October 19, 1935- 

International Agreements. Protocol annexed to the Balkan Entente Pact, 
of February 8, 1934. 

Japanese-Manchukuo Agreement for the establishment of a mixed economic 
commission, July 15, 1935. 





f 1936 FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


1936. 
ig the , : , 
. th ne January 2nd rs Labour Contovence of American countries Santiago 
of ~ de Chile 
1 f . January 7th ... “Committee on the International seta 
rom sion of Terrorism ot Geneva 

arket ; January ... *goth Session of the Council ee .. Geneva 

January ... *Special Committee of Experts for the 

assistance of Indigent Foreigners .. Geneva 

January .. “Committee on the needa ay of the 
n the Council .... ae is Geneva 
tween January ? ~~... *Supervisory Commission Geneva 
Les April 15th ... *Advisory Commission of Experts on 


310Ns, Slavery diet Geneva 


Y MF April 20th ... *Traffic in Women on ‘Children Com- 
mittee... Geneva 


April 27th ... *Child Welfare Commins on ... Geneva 
May 27th ... *Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Now Ready. 
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